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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
—__@——___ 
CHAPTER xXXIxX. 

Melancholy is a fearful gift ; 
What is it but the telescope of truth? 
Which strips the distance of its phantasies, 
And brings life near in utter darkness, 
Making the cold reality too real. Byron. 

HELLICE was inspired with new hope and courage 
by the visit of Sir Richard Haughton. Convinced 
that he was free to woo and wed whom he chose, 
and that no legal tie united him to Margaret Sorel ; 
knowing how implicitly he believed in the innocence 
of his betrothed, and how valiantly he would defend 
her frem all calumnies, the maiden indulged in 
glowing dreams, all the brighter and sweeter be- 
cause of her late sorrow. On the day subsequent to 
his visit, she was as happy as a bird on the first 
warm day ef spring. 

Her step grew lighter, as if a heavy burden had 
been remeved from her; her dark eyes shone with 
a glorious light; the dark red of an autumn-leaf 
again nestled in her clear, dark cheeks; and soft, 
exquisite snatches of melody continually arose to her 
lips. She took her seat in the recess of the drawing- 
room window, and watched and waited half-ex- 
pectantly for her loved one, although she was well 
aware that Sir Richard could not return from Red- 
woode before evening. 

Miss Kenneth, from her arm-chair and intermina- 
ble tatting, watched her young charge with an ex- 
pression of mingled fear and suspicion. The good 
spinster had suffered during the night from one of her 
habitual attacks of indigestion, and lier skin was un- 
usually yellow, her eyes sunken, and her general ap- 
pearance that of one who has undergone a period of 
extreme physical suffering. 

Instead of her usual stately attire, she wore a 
loose flannel gown, the unbecoming colour of which 
greatly increased her look of illness. Although she 
toyed with her little ivory shuttle, and made a feint 











[LADY REDWOODE QUESTIONS MARTIN. ] 


of great industry, her furtive gaze scarcely quitted 
the face of Hellice, and the gaiety of the young 
girl was marked by her with much inward tribula- 
tion. 

Unconscious of this scrutiny, the East Indian 
maiden half-reclined in the deep window-seat, en- 
joying the heat of the sun, the flood of light, and, 
more than all, her own thoughts. The precious hope 
that had come to her in her hour of greatest dark- 
ness, ripened into glorious fruition in her bright day- 
dream. 

She imagined her present trials swept away before 
the touch of loving hands; she fancied herself, with 
a strange, delicious shyness, the happy bride of the 
young baronet,and the acknowledged daughter of Lady 
Redwoode—the priestess of a bright and beautiful 
home, the centre of a loving circle, the nearest and 
dearest of two noble hearts. She th t how 
tenderly she would soothe Cecile in h er dis- 
appointment, what gifts she would laVish upon 
Renee, how generously she would provide for Andrew 
Forsythe, and what blessings she would heap upon 
everyone with whom she should come in contact. In 
the midst of her airy architecture—this building of 
fairy castles without foundation—she was brought 
back to the harsh realities of her existence by Miss 
Kenneth, who said abruptly : 

“* Miss Hellice, I heard the front door open softly 
last night after I had retired. I thought that one of 
the servants was closing the heuse, and so did not 
give the matter a second thought, although the houso 
should have been closed a full hour earlier. This 
morning I accidentally discovered that the house 
was closed at the usual time, and that the servants 
were asleep at the time I heard the door open. Can 
you throw any light on the singular occurrence ?” 

Hellice started at this question, and flushed and 
paled alternately, in what her protectress deemed 
the most guilty manner. 

“Ah, I see! You do know something about it,” 
exclaimed Miss Kenneth, quickly. ‘“ You went out 
to meet some one.” 

“It is true that it was I who opened the door last 





night, and that I went out to meet a friend. That 


friend is Sir Richard Haughton, my betrothed hus- 
band !” 

Miss Kenneth uttered an ejaculation of astonish- 
ment, and requested her charge to shut the window- 
shutters immediately. 

“Sir Richard is gone to Redwoode now,” replied 
Hellice, smiling, ‘ and he hopes to return with Lady 
Redwoode’s consent to our marriage. He will not 
return to Holly Bank before evening, and I shall 
then claim the privilege of meeting him openly.” 

“Tt cannot be,” exclaimed Miss Kenneth, de- 
cidedly. “ You did wrong to meet that misguided 
and infatuated young gentleman, Miss Hellice, and 
I shall not countenance a second meeting with him. 
He cannot again enter my house while you are its 
inmate.” 

“Then I will meet him at the gate,” 
girl, with a vain attempt at a smile. 

“Not with my consent,” said the spinster, firmly. 
“Sir Richard Haughton shall never be able to lay his 
ruin at my door. You cannot see him——” 

“You forget that Iam your guest, not your pri- 
soner,” interposed the maiden, quietly. ‘I have not 
yet relinquished my right to control my own 
actions.” 

“T shall write to my brother,” cried Miss Kenneth, 
in distréss. “I am worn out with trouble. Hemust 
come to me at once. Oh, how could he introduce 
into my peaceful household such a creature as this ? 
We shall all be killed before we know it - 

She stopped abruptly, glancing fearfully at her 
guest. But Hellice had become again absorbed in 
her own thoughts and had noé heeded, if she had 
heard, the words of her protectress. 

The threatened letter was not written that day. 
for Miss Kenneth’s excitement brought on a 
paroxysm of her previous night's illness, and she 
was compelled to retire to her bed, where she nursed 
simultaneously her disease and lier suspicions of |: 
young charge. A prim, severe-looking maid was 
commissioned to keep a vigilant eye upon Hellice’s 
movements, and the young girl scarcely stirred that 
day without being seen, and her every action was 
faithfully chronicled to the troubled spinster. 
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When evening came, and her supper had been 
eaten in solitude, HeHlice went'up to her own room, 
and watched for the coming of her lover. The hours 
passed slowly, the night deepened, and yet he did 
not come. The girl invented a host of excuses for 
his continued absence, yet her heart s@nk at last 
under a conviction that Lady Redwoode had proved 
implacable, and Sir Richard was prolonging his stay 
at home, in order to soften her heart towards her 
niece. 

The morning brought confirmation of this theory. 

She descended to the breakfast-room at the usual 
hour, and found Miss Kenneth, habiied in her 
flannel gown, awaiting her appearance. ‘The spinster 
was still sallow and looked quite ill, but she evi- 
dently felt considerably better than on the previous 
day. 

Her countenance was austere, and her mouth w6re 
a rigid expression, fully in keeping with the coldnenw 
aud harshness of her glances. She simply incited 
her head at the girl’s entrance, and Hellics béWed 
quietly in return, and advanced to her seat’ at the 
table. 

A letter lay upon her plate and she eagetly catightt 
it up and looked atthe superscription. It was ithe 
clear and delieate hand Writing of the baroness. Withe 
wildly-fiuttering heart, the maiden tore it openy ead" 
glanced over its cotitents. 

They weré brief, but; to that hopeful young Heart, 
terrible. 

Lady Redwoods began by declaring thet Sir 
Richard Haughton had just quitted her presé@tce ; 
that he liad ¢othe to ber with a preposterous demand 
that her #ieee should be married from Hedwoode; 
and that N6 sid that Hellice had a lively hope in Her 
aunt's reviving faith and confidencé. Of cours#, Sif 
Richard's demand could not be granted he 
baroness said plainly that she could never éwttetion 
such a union, and that, if Hellics were met lost to 
all sense of womenliness, she mst dew that bys 
marriage with the young barotiet she wotld degrade 
him instead of #ialting herself. There followed 
then an appeal to Hellics to diseard Sit Riéhard, never 
to look upon his face agaifi; #hd. to t by the 
faithful and kind adinonitions of Kenneth, 
whose later reports of her charg# Had fot been of 
couraging: 

In a brief postsctift, Lady Redwoods spoke fi- 
coherently of her t love fof Hellie#, of the deadly 
wounds the girl had inflicted uw the motherly héart 
that had enstirined her in ite#heliest shritie, and con- 
cluded by s#ying that heieefortl they must never 
meet agaih. 

It was @ cruel letter=#il the more cruel bevaties 
it had cost the writer f{hé most bitter anguish, aid 
because the object of all this harshness dnd con- 
demnation was as innocent and guiltless as an 
angel. 

Hellice read it through with pale face and 
trembling mouth. A sudden darkness seemed to 
press around her like a pall. She would have cried 
out in her awful grief, but that her lips were dumb. 

If anything were needed to deepen her despair, it 
was added by Miss Kenneth. 

““T conclude, Miss Hellice, that your letter is from 
Lady Redwoode,” she said, sternly, “and that her 
ladyship refuses to sanction your marriage with Sir 
Richard Haughton. If my poorapproval would please 
the baroness, she has it in large measure. I received 
a letter from my brother by the same post, informing 
me that poor Lady Redwoode suffers intensely, that 
the excitement of her daily life is telling upon her, 
and that her mind oscillates between hope and fear 
—doubts and certainties, my brother strangely ex- 
presses it. My brother says that the late Mr. Glint- 
wick left his sister a fearful legacy of doubt, but I 
do not comprehend my brother’s meaning. It is-evi- 
dent at any rate that Lady Redwoode is heart-sick 
and full of sorrow.” 


“ And I would so haveloved her,” murmured Hel- 


lice, mournfully. 
“T have answered my brother’s letter already,” said 
Miss Kenneth, disrogarding the girl’s words. “I 


passed a sleepless night, and I made up my mind that 
it was my duty to communicate with Lady Redwoode 
at once. I have sent word to her that I can no longer 
afford you shelter.” 

“Yon will turn me away?” demanded Hellice, 
startled. 

“ Tf you choose to express itso—yes. You were an 
element of disturbance at Redwoode. Youarenoless 
soat Holly Bank. I have written toask the baroness 
what shall be done with you. You are free to stay 
here until your aunt makes some further disposition 
of you.” 

“T shall not wait until then,” declared Hellice, 
proudly. ‘My aunt, in this letter, expresses the 
hope that we shall not meet again. She tacitly dis- 
owns me, and seems to think that I shall remain here 
for the best part of my life.” 


“No, I hope not,” she ejacolated, adding, more 
calmly: “ When Lady Redwoode receives my létter, 
she will see that * is clearly impossible for me to 
keep you here even for a week. The arts you en- 
deavoured to practise at Redwoode you have sought 
to practise here. You have tried your poisons upon 
me, Miss Glintwick, and I am firmly convinced of 
the fact. What I suffered last night, no tongue can 
tell.” : 

“You think I tried to poison you?” exclaimed 
Hellice. “Why, Miss Kenneth, this is sheer folly. 
I cannot believe you are in earnest.” 

“But I am,” declared Miss Kenneth. “I have 
written to my brother and Lady Redwoode that you 
have tried to poison me, and that if it were not for 
the baroness I would have you arrested. They must 
take you away at ones. Treachery and wickedness 

\aro inherent in your nattire. Thereis no use intry- 
ing to instil prineiple imto your sowl. Your Hindoo 
blood triumphs over yout English blood. You area 


your sight. If I had ot dosed myself with anti+ 
dotes last night, and been in the habit of taking the 


I\showlé have been at this moment #dead w 
Hetliée-started in horror at her protectress:. ‘Titat 
Miss Kenteth believed her own assettions coulditot 
We deubteds The spinster had suffered grost:mentital: 
agomy'siriée’ the revelations her brother bad . 
he? guest, and het suspicioms mind fh 


of s66F6t poisoning. She did not pause 6 commider 
} thet 
of tfoubles, In her angry-suspicion, she believed 
lice capable of vant crime, without 
without motive. 


“ This i iteredible,” bresthed-the Joungigizl, 
amatement. 


eee 
Keanptlt, gonaty, 


ae “ ¥ou cammot impose tiport 


sought to pigeon you?” 

“T have, She will tell Sir Richard Hengtiton’ 
this e668 attempted crime. 
cast youre. Sir Ri¢hard will. do same, If he 
doubted the oe a i gp tot 
dowbt the second. His chivalry love cannot 
stand thi repewted assault. He hae been deceived. 
once, @#d he will reason to himself that: # secomt 

ié not ble. He Will not doubh nig: 
, | think, whew He looks into my face.” 

Hellies Was tiomentarily stunned by Miss Ken- 
heth’s ae@tisation against her, and the evidence of 
illness in the spinster’s face presented in its support. 
Surely, no one would doubt the terrible story. Even 
Sir Richard would deem her guilty now. If her 
lover should preserve his faith in her after this as- 
sault upon it, she could not be his. wife, in face of 
Lady Redwoode’s opposition, and the double aecusa- 
tions hanging over her. 

A wild instinct came over her to fly away to some 
place where she should be unknown, and where this 
pursuing face must be bafiled of its longing for her 
destruction. She would go—no matter where! 
The quieter the nook, the more secluded the spot, 


Her breath came quickly and gaspingly. She had 
a sensation at her heart as if an iron hand held 
itin a remorseless grasp. A choked feeling in her 
throat made her long for air. Grasping her letter 
tightly, she arose from her chair, tottered across the 
floor to the little garden door, and escaped into the 
little old-fashioned garden. It was quite deserted, 
and she walked on, eager to get out of sight of the 
dwelling, until she had gained a secluded nook at a 
distance, and then she sank upon a bench, moaning 
in her desolation and pain. 

It was some time beforé she could think-elearly. 
But at last the soft sunshine and balmly air re- 
stored to her in part her power of thought, and she 
strove to see her future plainly. She told herself 
sorrowfully that she could never be Sir Richard 
Haughton’s wife, but that she could cherish her love 
for him wherever she should go, and that lovemight 
perhaps be an unacknowledged, but not unfelt bles- 
sing to him throughout his life. She felt no anger 
against Lady Redwoode. Her heart was too true to 
the lovely baroness to turn from her now. 

“Some time or other they will know me as I am,” 
she said, with quivering lips. “Some future time 
they will do me justice.” + 

The instinct of the frightened hare came over her 
to hide herself where no one could find her. She 
had no longer hope in anyone’s love or friendship. 
She thought it possible that Mr. Kenneth wonld be 
sent to place her in some other home, but she knew 
that he would deem it his duty to warn people against 
her, and that suspicion would hedge her arownd at 





A flush of alarm spead over Miss Kenneth's face. 





seat by nature, and liwman life is of no accoufity 


larger share of my food iti my roomesince you camey- 


againet . 
Vested het attack of indigestion with all thelerrers 
e could have no object in her destitietion; | 


——————— 
The only plan thit ee itself to her judg- 
ment was to leave’ Holly Hank immediately anq 
slone. * - , * 

She drew her purse from her pocket and empriog 
its contents in her lap. A minute’sattention showed 
her that she had nearly.a hundred pounds in bank- 

notes and gold, half of a sum which had been divided 
equally between the cousins after Mr. Glintwick’: 
decease. She had a few jewels)too, simple and i; 
expensive, of the glowing colours best suited to her 
tropical loveliness. They could be converted int. 
money should the need arise. 

The means of going wereat-hand. But where 
should she go ? 

She knew no one in England-except her love; 
the inmates of Redwoode, and Holly Bank. Sh. 
thought of Margaret:Sorel, whom: shehad met oy), 
inher gipsy cestume, but:it-waewith loathing. is, n 
if the-actress*would be» her-friendy shte-could not a:- 
: fviendship front theonemy of Str Riehard. |: 
) only Tomained to seek ont the mostsecluded refug: 

Bide herself theres late 
| Sheeput up her money as #8 she did so. 
shadow fell upon her path. She lookedup quickly, 
stawtled, amd beheld Darcy Amehester. 
. The Hast Indian adventurer had at this herey 
lean frame tovadvantage, aud his facecwas wreathe 


with kindly smiles, although bis». @xpressed 
a and su¥prise at tino aaahdetins Peapadeing atti 
-Bellicéerecompived him-atomec. Bibthad'been \!; 
itwick's mostintimatefriend in ths former's 1511+: 
Gays, when his disscluto habits aad banished 1) 
| from the respestable circles he had uented 





@nd that ler death would plunge the girl imto a 
oe ee 
object and: 











L Redwoods bas 


the greater would be her prospect of eventual peace, | 


endihe had- his: only excitement-and pleasur- 
ae throw? @f the dice. Hoellice mew that M: 


ens ter: to Mr. Glintwiek’s vices 
— pit al rm money at times; and had take: 


“it sotial i but she had no idea 
iccramee ss 
that as he was younger than Mr. Glint 
chit have -beem misied:by-him. She hai 
of his seerét- engagement. with |» 
} ieee mutua 
A ‘ ( tie ing- Cécile oulog iz: hin 
# the ideal of her dreams. 
The sight of histamiliadfacdite herpresent sorros 
Wasi pleasant. 


“Mr. she exvlaimed, holding out he: 
hand. Wan, wikis taser from? How i 


” 
to be here?” 
Tier leedhaater took her hand and pressed ii 


“ Ttave come directly from Redswoode, and to see 
you,” he rejoined. 

“Did Lady Redwoode send you?” asked the gir! 
eagerly. 

“No, her ladyship dows not imagine Lam here. | 
discovered your address yesterday by chance, and 
hastened to offer-you.my respects in your exile. |: 
seems strange to find you here, Miss Hellice. I ex- 
pected to find you a queen of hearts at Redwoode 
but your name is not mentioned there. You look thi: 
and pale, but ever moré lovely than when I saw yo. 
last.” 

Hellice put her hand, depreeating his complimen' 
which sounded discordantly im her ears. 

“T thought you were in; India,” she said. 

“T could not bear your absence,” he answered 
“T sailed by the next steamer, Miss Hellice, and 
hustened at once to Redwoode. Imagine my despair 
on being told of your departure, and the circum 
stances attending it. I have since been seeking fv 
you everywhere, and had become almost hopeless 
when I discovered your whereabouts. They have 
wronged you cruelly, Hellice, but Iwill be you 
champion, yeur friend!” 

He spoke. warmly and looked at her with: a lover- 
like face. 

“You have ceme to. England to marty Cecile, ! 
suppose?” said the girl. 

“ Have you so mistaken me, Miss Hellice ?” asked 
Mr. AncheSter; reproachfully... “It is ;you. whom |} 
have followed. from. India,.whom I loye, whom | 
have always loved! I never. cared for. Cecile. ! 





have come here to. ask you to be my. wife; . Wi!! yo 
marry me, Hellice?” xB 
“This ayowal takes me entirely» by surprise, 


faltered the maiden. “I did not dream that you 
cared forme, Mr. Anchester. I am. sorry for your 
disappointment, but I cannot marry you.” 

“ Why not?” he asked, gently. ; 

“ Because,” responded Hellice, frankly, “there is * 
blight upon me, and I can never marry at;all. You 
must have heard why I was .expelled from Iie! 
woode——” 

“T have heard, but I did. nob believe it!” declared 
Mr..Anchester, warmly, his former regard for her 
quickened.into passion by .her beauty, saduess, and 
apparent helplessness. “I know, too, whom you 





every step. 





love, Hellice. Sir Richard: Haughton is handsomer 
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than I, gentler and graver, and I do not wonder that 
you love him. I am only a rough soldier, Hellice, 
unskilled in. women’s hearts, but I have a warm, 
true nature, and a soul that beats for you alone, | I 
would never have listened to anything against you. 
Sir Richard. came to Redwoode yesterday, and 
pleaded in your behalf. Lady Redwoode met his 
prayers by arguments which convineed. him at last, 
that he had better seek a wife upon whose name no 
blot rested. _He owned that he could not bring you 
tohis ancestral home, where his very servants would 
shrink fr6m you in horror, and that to make you his 
wife he must give up all he held dear—home, friends, 
and country. He concluded at lastto relinquish you, 
and he will not return to you again!” 

This story was substantially false, but to the 
maiden it bore-the-espect-of truth. She accepted it 
in full credence, and gave no outward sign of the 
anguish it inflicted. 

“ Sir Richard has my-approval in his course!” she 
said, quietly. “I offered-hiny his release at our last 
meeting.” 

“Let me pick up the pearl he has, cast aside!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Anchester.. “I atleast can appreciate 
your value, if he canuot——” 

“Hush! do not compare yourself with him. Sir 
Richard is noble and upright, and has done well. 
My fate-has darkened since he was here, I cannot 
marry you, Mr. Anchester. Lef us part friends,” 

“T will not leave. you thus!” protested the adven- 
turer, with ill-concealed disappointment at her firm- 
ness. ™ You must be my wife, Hellice. You are well 
nigh homeless and friendless. Let. me guard and 
shield you!” 

She shook ker head mournfully, and reiterated her 
refusal gently, but with increasing firmness. The 
adventurer saw that he might as well plead to a 
statue as to'her. Her friendlessness had not suffi- 
cient terrors to compel Her into his arms. Whatever 
he might say, she would never consent to become 
his wife. 

Yet he did not relinquish his purpose of making 
her legally his. She would be a fortune in herself 
to him, and if she did*not consent to marry him, he 
would force her into the union. 

Such was his-resolve, but he concealed it under a 
friendly and sympathizing exterior. 

He had come to Holly Bank prepared for @ refusal, 
and with his plans arranged for such a contingency, 
During his recent visit to the Marquis of Anchester, 
that nobleman had assigned to his unacknowledged 
son a decent income, and the use for life of a small 
and retired dwelling-house on the coast of Scotland, in 
1 lonely and romahtic spot. “Mr. Anchester Had 
learned the location of this habitation, and had ex- 
pressed his repugnancé to it in’ strong terms, declar- 
ing that his father had assignéd it to him to be 
utterly rid of him. It had not béen inhabited for 
some years, being out of repair, but could be easily 
rendered a tolerable shelter. Of its dimensions the 
adventurer knew nothing and cared less, but he was 
convinced that if .Hellice were once immured in that 
lonely spot, she could be compelled into submission 
fo his schemes. 

But how to get her there? He could not carry 
her off in broad daylight, nor even at night against 
her will. She niust consent to accompany him, but 
what inducements could he offer to tempt her to go? 

Unconsciously, Hellice came to his aid. 

“You must go now, Mr. Anchester,” she said. “If 
my aunt will hear anything in my favour induce her 
to think less harshly of me. But do not come here 
again, for Ishall not be here. Ileave Holly Bank 
to-day, before Mr. Kenneth can arrive.” 

‘Where are you going ?” 

“T don’t know. I am so ignorant of tlie different 
towns, and I don’t want to be found again by Mr. 
Kenneth. If I only, had a friend to whom I could 
go!” 

“T wish I could help you,” said the adventurer, 
sympathizingly. “But it would not do for me to 
befriend you. Poor child! so young, so innocent, so 
friendless! Ah, I have it! .I have a cousin, Miss 
Hellice, who lives a long way from, here, and from 
whom I heard the other day. She complains in her 
letter of loneliness. She is an old lady, a rector’s 
widow. You might go to her. Shall I give you 
the address ?”” 

Hellice looked at him fixedly. He met her gaze 
frankly, and engaged her faithin him by an assumed 
expression of hohesty.. The young girl was reas- 
sured, and. consented to recefye the address of his 
supposed relative. 

Drawing a slip of paper and a pencil from his 
note-book, Mr. Anchester wrote an address—the ad- 
dress of the lonély house that had been placed at his 
disposal. 

Hellice took it and. carefully placed it in her 
pocket-book for future use, full of gratitude at his 
kindness. She thanked him warmly, and said she 
would seek ont the rector’s widow at ondé, and throw 


herself.on that lady’s protection. She then bade 
her false lover a final adieu, and returned to the 
house to prepare for instant departure. 

Mr. Anchester walked away, elated beyond ex- 
pression. 

“ She will fall-into the trap,” he muttered. By 
Jove, I will not harm a hair of her innocent head. 
But I will woo her as a zephyr woosarose. She 
shall learn to love me. I shall catch her heart in its 
rebound from Sir Richard Haughton. I will be as 
gentle and tender with hor as a sister. She will go 
to that old house, and I must go on in advance to 
prepare the way for her. I'll be.off by the first 
train.” 

He hastened to the spot where he had left his 
horse, and rode rapidly away towards North Eldon. 





CHAPTER Xxx. 
You do seem to know 

Something of me, or what concerns me; pray you 

(Since doubting things go fll, often hurt# more 

Than to be sure they do; for certainties 

Or are past remedies, or timely knowing 

The remedy then born) discover to me 

What both you spur and stop. 

SHAKESPEARE: Cymideline. 

THE programme which Andrew Forsythe had 
arranged for the coming of Anchester to Redwoode 
had been duly carried out. Upon the. receipt of the 
telegram from town, Forsythe had sought the 
baroness and solicited her hospitality in favour of 
his pretended friend, . She had readily granted his 
request, and on his arrival had received the East 
Indian adventurer with the.courtly grace that cha- 
racterized her. 
Totally unsuspicious of concealment or wrong- 
doing on the part of her daughter or nephew-in-law, 
she had looked upon Anchester’s introduction to 
Cecile with smiling eyes, and had been-amazed at 
beholding a glance of recognition flash from the eyes 
of either. The discovery had thrilled her with re- 
newed doubts and sorrow. 

“Have you ever met Mr. Anchester before, 
Cecile?” she asked, privately, at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Never, marima,” was the reply, and Cecile looked 
up in surprise. ‘Where could I have, met him, 
since I have but just come to England ?” 

The baroness was silenced, but not. satisfied. 
Cecile’s eyes had a furtive, untruthful look, and hed 
quickly faNen before her searching gaze. She.felt a 
conviction that the girl was deceiving her, but. with 
what object or for what. purpose, she could not form 
an idea. 

From that moment she became watchful. and 
vigilant... Throughout the remaindér of the day, 
scarcely a word or look of Anchester’s or Cecile es- 
caped her. And when the evening had drawn near 
its close, she had accumulated a mass ,of evidence 
proving that the tws had met before, and that Cecile 

eld the guest in considerable fear. 

She had overheard Anchester, as if by a-slip-of the 
tongue, call Miss Avon “Cecile,” and then had seen 
him look up guiltily at her, his face becoming com- 
placent as she betrayed no consciousness. of having 
heard him. She had intercepted two or three warn- 
ing glances from Cecile fo Anchester; and. had been 
conscious of a whispered colloquy between the. two 
in the music-ro6m. The conversation lad turned 
upon India, and, forgetting himself, and his agsumed 
character, Anchester had begun to describe with 
animation an elephant hunt he had once engaged in, 
and had stopped abruptly at a warning cough from 
Cecile, His face had lighted up at.a casual mention 
of Hellice, showing that he had known the exiled 
maiden, and he, had otherwise betrayed a previous 
knowledge of the young cousins. 

In short, while he flattered himself that he had 
played his part well, Anchester had continually 
given fuel to the rising flame of her ladyship’s sus- 
picions, and had, unintentionally, contrived | to 
partially open her eyes to the characters of the three 
confederates. 

Disheartened and sorrowful, at last, Lady Red- 
woode quitted the drawing-room, desiring only soli- 
tude. In the wide corridor, she encountered the 
gray-haired old attendant, whose office it, was to ad- 
mit and usher out visitors. Impressed with a sudden 
idea, she beckoned him to hér, and, after some casual] 
direction, intended to veil her principal business, she 
said : 

“By thé way, Martin, has. not this friend of Mr. 
Forsythe’s been at Redwoode béfore?” 

“Not to see Mr. Forsythe, your ladyship,” was the 
reply. “He came yesterday, and sent tip his card. to 
Miss Cecile. He told me hé was just from India,-and 
was an old friend of my young lady,” 

*“T thought he had. been here: before,” said the 
hardness, quietly. “It is all right, Martin. “Don’t 





forget to attend to the orders IT gave you" 


With a slight inclination of her head—for Lady 


Redwoode was too true and gentie a lady to 
omit the forms of politeness even when addressing 
the most humble of her servants—the baroness passed 
on, ascending the stairs to her own rooms. 


We shall not attempt to depict the sorrow and 
sleeplessness which haunted the hours that followed. 
Gradually the conviction gathered force in her soul, 
strengthened by a hundred trivial circumstances 
which we have hailed to chronicle, that Cecile was 
false, deceitful, and vain. She believed that both 
the young girls—Hellice and Cecile—had been 
warped and ruined by their early training; tliat 
neither was true, good and honourable. But _ of 
the two, her heart yearned most over the exiled one, 
the one whom she believed to have attempted her 
life. 

From the purport of her letter to Hellice, the 
reader is already aware what was her ladyship’s ans wer 
to Sir Richard Haughton’s request, The-yourng baronet 
would not accept her decision as final, and he came 
again to Redwoode on the day subsequént to Mr. 
Anchester’s arrival as a guest. He found the baro- 
ness alone in her boudoir, bending in deep agitation 
over a letter, which she half concealed at his 
entrance. 

*'You have bad news!” he said. 
coming is inopportune-——” 

“Stay, Sir Richard. Read that!” and the baroness 
tendered the letter. “ You have aright to know how 


Perhaps my 


| shamefully you are being imposed upon!” 


The young baronet perused the epistle at once, 
his blood mounting higher in his cheeks at every 
sentence. It was the letter from Miss Kenneth, and 
contained an accusation against Hellice as a secret 
poisoner and the attempted destroyer of the spinster 
He read it through, even to the declaration that 
Holly Bank could no longer afford the maiden shelter, 
and then he exclaimed, with flashing eyes and indig 
nant voice : 

“ What folly! What madness! Every one seems 
to haveturned against that angel! Would that Miss 
Kenneth were a man that I might make her apologize 
humbly fo poor, innocent, little Hellice! Of course 
dear Lady Redwoode, you will send at once for your 
niece, and bring her back to her rightful home? Yon 
refused to do so yesterday, but.now no alternative 
remains !”’ 

The baroness clasped her hands convulsively 
while her features worked with an emotion that was 
almost unendurable. 

“T cannot!” she said, in a husky voice. “ Yor 
know not what youask, Sir Richard. Hellice*shall be 
eared for. Mr. Kenneth shall find another asylum 
for her, but she cannot come to Redwoode!” 

“Why not?” demanded the baronet, sternly, his 
fine face growing rigid in its lines, and his mout) 
compressing itself closely. 

‘“Because—Oh, Sir Richard, you cannot understand 
me, if I endeavour to explain. I love. Hellice bette: 
than Cecile—better than my life—better than. my 
hopes of, happiness hereafter! She has twined he: 
self about the innermost fibres of my heart. Her 
voice is the sweetest of music to mé—her eyes bean 
upon me the sunniest light—her step sets my heart 
throbbing more quickly—and. the touch of her 
hand thrills me with a delicious pain! She is like a 
‘part of myself, like the half of my soul! Cecile has 
no such power over me. If Hellice comes here, she 
will, unconsciously to herself, turn my héart from 
Cecile. She will make me miserable anid dissatisfied 
with my child, and her love will, be ho consolation tc 
me. She would have killed.me while I slept for a 
paltry sum of money. Oh, it is horrible!” 

Her ladyship shuddered, and her face grew yet 
paler. 

Sir Richard’s sternness vanished. A glow of love 
and tenderness transfignred his countenance. A Jook 
of enthusiasm appeared in his eyés, and a smile of 
hepeful confidence fluttered over his lips. 

“Lady Redwoode,” he said, and his impressive 
tone fixed her attention, “you have been wicked! 
deceived. It was not Hellice who attempted your 
life. It was Cecile “4 

“Cecile! You mistake. BUven had Cecile beer 
éapable of such an act, she could liave had no motive 
Hellice has told you this to screen herself!” 

“Dear Lady Redwoode,” exclaimed the baronet 
unheeding her reply, while his look of enthusiasm 
deepened, “havé you never attémpted to solve the 
‘mystery of Hellice’s power over you? Your instinet 
has misled you—fatally misled you! Oe¢ile is you: 
niece, and Hellice is your daughter—the child of tha: 
early and fatal love! Your greatér love for Hellice 
is the result of the promptings of nature. Your 
maternal instincts have awakened—théy turn from 
‘Cécilé—they claim Hellice!’” 

Every feature of Lady Redwoode’s face quivered ; 
something of Sir. Richard’s enthusiasm was imparied 
‘fo her; her heavenly eyes glowed with mingled hope 








and fear; her nostrils dilated; her lips trembled ; 
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avd the colour fled in and out of her cheeks with 
frightened rapidity. 

“Tf it should be so!” she murmured, involuntarily. 

“It is—it is!" cried the baronet, believing his own 
convictions. “Does not Renee’s greater love for 
Vecile prove that Cecile is her grandchild?, Does 
not the very isolation of Hellice prove her to be your 
child?” 

“JT don't know!" said the baroness, excitedly. 
“Renee is very artful. She would not be apt to 
betray her designs to any one. She is mercenary, 
and would cling to the one who would pay her best. 
I have thought it all over night after night, Sir 
Richard. Renee, 1 am sure, would desert her own 
grandchild if she could thereby benefit herself. Ce- 
cile ie fairer—she resembles me—she must belong to 
me!” 

“Your brother resembled you, dear Lady Red- 
woode ; did he not?” asked Sir Richard, significantly. 

The lady assented, and then hurriedly arose and 
paced the floor with quick, uneven steps. Her 
raourning robes, which she had resumed, fell behind 
her in a sable train, like a heavycloud. Her golden 
lair was gathered smoothly away from her pale 
brows; and in her eyes brooded a sorrow too deep 
for tears. 

Sir Richard's heart responded to her’s in tender 
and respectful sympathy. 

“Dear Lady Redwoede,” he said, so softly that 
she was soothed by his voice rather than disturbed ; 
“does not your heart tell you that I have spoken 
truly? Shall this young girl, whose life may have 
heen derived from your own, shall she remain deso- 
late among strangers ? Suppose she is guilty—though 
the very supposition is intolerable to me, who know 
her so well! Will the suspicion of strangers, their 
harshness, their watchfulness, make her better? 

Suppese she were driven to despair and madness. 
Suppose that she sheuld yield toa terrible tempta- 
tion to destroy her life—suppose 

“No, no!” interrupted Lady Redwoode, putting up 
her hands, as if to shut out a vision of horror. “Go 
fer her, Sir Richard. Bring her back to me. Let her be 
what she will, henceforth my home shall be hers. 
Guilty or not guilty, true or false, I shall not let her 

. 0 from me again. Better death at her hands than 
this constant wearing anguish. Bring her to me as 
seon as possible, Sir Richard !” 

The baronet forbore to urge his suit, or again 
eelicit the consent of the baroness to his marriage 
with Hellice. His first point had been gained. Red- 
woode was to be again the home of Hellice, and it 
would be strange if Hellice’s sweetness did not soon 
disarm Lady Redwoode of her objections to the pro- 
pesed alliance. 

He lingered an hotr or two longer, knowing that 
there would be no train to North Eldon until even- 
ing, and then took his departure. He stopped in the 
drawing-room on his way out, and had a few minutes’ 
conversation with Mr. Forsythe and Cecile.. Mr. An- 
chester had left Redwoode some hours earlier on a plea 
of business in town, and was at that moment making 
his proffer of marriage to Hellice at Holly Bank. 
Having paid his compliments to the betrothed pair, 
and admired sufficiently some newly-arrived bridal 
presents, Sir Richard bade them good morning, 
yaounted his steed, and rode back to Sea View, there 
to pass his time as best he could, until the hour ap- 
proached for his journey. 

He had not been long gone from Redwoode when 
Cecile made her appearance in Lady Redwoode's 
beudoir, and seated herself quietly at her mother’s 
feet. She saw that the baroness had been under- 
going @ period of excitement and agitation, and she 
connected her discovery with Miss Kenneth’s letter, 
which lay forgotten upon the floor. 

She picked it up stealthily, as if about to restore 
it, and read it throngh with much inward exultation. 

“A letter from Hellice, mamma?” she asked, as 
she laid it on Lady Redwoode’s knee. 

‘You know that it is from Miss Kenneth, since 
you read it,” returned her ladyship, coldly. 

Cecile’s face flushed, and she bit her lips in annoy- 
ance. 

“I did glance over it,” she said, lightly, “ and read 
enough to see that Hellice has been detected in other 
attempts at poisoning 

“Not detected, Cecile,” said Lady Redwoode, 
somewhat sharply, “bunt suspected !” 

“Tt isall thesame, mamma. Miss Kenneth would 
not say so much if she had not strong evidence of 
my cousin’s guilt. What will be done with Hellice 
new? Of course, you will give her up entirely ?” 

There was an expression in Cecile’s face as she 
ask d the latter question that impressed the baroness 
most unfavourably. It betrayed so much joy and 
exultation inthe anticipated friendliness of Hellice ; 
so much anxiety to be rid of her finally and for ever ; 
so much malignancy, in short, that Lady Redwoode 
felt a sentiment of aversion against her chosen 
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_ No, I shall not give Hellice up,” she responded, 
very coldly. “I have requested Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton to go for her and bring her back to me. She 
will be here to-morrow morning.” 

Cecile’s countenance fell. Her eyes betrayed their 
disappointment and chagrin. 

“Why, mamma, how dare you have her back?” 
she exclaimed. “She will poison us all. It is not 
safe. I shall not let her approach you, lest she de- 
stroy the life so dear to me!” and the girl made a 
movement as if to caress Lady Redwoode’s hand. 

“Do not be alarmed abc-it me,” said her ladyship, 
evading the caress. “I am able to take care of my- 
self, Cecile. You need not interfere between Hellice 
and.me. Iam determined to arrive at a full under- 
standing with Hellice as soon as she arrives. There 
may be something with regard to the poisoning affair, 
that may materially alter my present opinion of my 


niece.” 

Cecile vainly endeavoured to conceal her alarm and 
apprehension. 

“T gee,” she said, with an involuntary sneer. “ Sir 


Richard Haughton has been playing upon your 
doubts and fears. It seems to me that by this time 
you might have your mind decided one way or the 
other. It is exceedingly unpleasant for me to look 
forward to an exchange of positions with my cousin. 
Why, the very servants will soon hesitate to address 
me as Miss Avon, not knowing but that Hellice may 
have been installed into my place. I am tired of 
being dependent upon the merest caprice—the fluc- 
tuations of a mind distracted and pleyed upon by 
designing people——" 

“Cecile,” interrupted Lady Redwoode, sternly, 
looking at the girl incredulously. 

“Tt is true!” cried Cecile, almost beside herself 
with fear and anger. “You. recognized me on my 
arrival as your daughter. Your instinct arose to 
claim me. Yet now you question that instinct—my 
likeness to you—the proofs that I am really your 
child! You are as variable as the wind; as uncer- 
tain as a weather-vane. At a smile, a word, ora look 
from Hellice, you are ready to discard me in behalf 
ofa detected poisoner, a designing creature, who 
hates me and who would exult in my downfall!” 

“ Cecile !” again exclaimed the baroness, and this 
time.in.a tone of such commanding sternness, that 
the girl’s weaker nature quailed before her. “ Be 
silent. I wil] not listen to such language!” 

Cecile gave heed to the command, lapsing into a 
sullen silence, and wearing an injured air. Lady 
Redwoode became silent too, oppressed by her 
further discovery of the girl's real character, and 
looking now and then at Cecile’s downcast face. It 
was an unlovely countenance now in its sullen wrath- 
fulness. There was no beauty in the pouting lips, 
or in the angry face, of equal redness in every fea- 
ture ; nothing to call ont tenderness or affection. 
Lady Redwoode turned from it with a swelling 
heart. 

After a long pause, during which sho strove to re- 
gain command of her temper, Cecile looked up with 
an unclouded brow, and said 

“Well, mamma, do as you think best about Hel- 
lice. I beg you: pardon for my unfilial conduct, and 
can only excuse it on the ground of my love for you. 
I cannot bear that Hellice shall have any opportunity 
to attempt your life again. Can you forgive me?” 
The baroness yielded a quiet assent. 

“ And, mamma,” continued the girl, in a wheer@ing 
tone, “I want to ask a favour of you. Andrew says 
he is sure you will grant it. I don’t know how to 
tell yon in such a way that you will not misunder- 
stand me!” 

“ Say it plainly, and without cireumlocution.” 
Still Cecile hesitated. The face of the baroness 
was not altogether reassuring. It seemed to her stil! 
cold and stern, and the demand she was about to 
make seemed to grow preposterous, although an hour 
before she had deemed it easy to ask, and felt sure 
of its being granted. 

“Tt is this, mamma,” she said as Lady Redwoode 
did not come to her aid, and her tone grew still more 
wheedling. ‘“ Andrew's income is small, too small for 
two to live uponin decency or comfort. Of course, we 
know that you will dower me handsomely, and that 
Iam your declared heiress, but that does not quite 
satisfy us. You have been very generous to us so 
far, and I—that is, Andrew—thought, if the subject 
were hinted to you, perhaps you would settle the 
Redwoode estate upon me at my marriage. Yon 
would have your private fortune left, you know!” 
she added, as the baroness made no reply ; ; “and you 
could live with us, of course.’ 

“You are very kind,” said her ladyship, drily. 
“Yon and Andrew seem very soiicitous for my com- 
fort. I shall make no promises. Cecile. I even de- 
cline to state the amount of your ‘dowry.’ Andrew 
does not marry you for wealth, but because he loves 
you. He is very disinterested, my dear. Your mar- 





danginter—so powerful that it frightened her. 


riage settlements shall be made out in due time be- 
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fore your marriage. tek I will ol for my soi 
citor at once, so that he may draw up the necessary 
legal documents to-morrow. Are you satisfied?” ~ 

Cecile answered in the affirmative, although thera 
was a strange smile on Lady Redwoode’s face tha: 
greatly puzzled her. That smile haunted her whey 
she hastened to Mr. Forsythe to tell him of her sy, 
posed success, and in her dreams that night she be. 
held it again, ‘but so significant with meaning, so in- 
dicative of a thorough comprehension of her and hor 
bad motives, that she awakened in great affright, hor 
brows covered with a cold and clammy perspiration. 

Her perceptions must have been keener in hoy 
sleeping moments, for in her dreams she read tho 
strange smile aright! 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





Humpnoupt fixed the altitude of perpetual snow 
under the equator at 15,748 ft. On the northern side 
of the Himalaya Mountains it is about 17,802 ft.; on 
the Alps and the Pyrenees it is about 8,850 ft.: at 
the North Cape, in latitude 71 deg., it is estimated 
at little more than 2,000 ft. 

Carsonic acid does not naturally accumulate in 
the atmosphere beyond the proportion of four parts 
in 10,000 of air, for it is continually withdrawn by 
the action of vegetation. But in the interstitial air 
of the soil itself a much higher proportion of car- 
bonic acid is reached, often more than one in 10), 
while oxygen is proportionately deficient. 
PHYSICAL COMMOTIONS THROUGHOUT THE Gronr: 
—At the beginning of last month we drew attention 
to the curious coincidence of hurricanes or cyc lones 4, 
earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions which was th. 
occurring. Since that time at least thirty aie 
quakes have been announced as having taken place 
at St. Thomas, where the great hurricane played 
such havoc ; and im America generally there have been 
many earthquakes, both in the States and ia Canada, 
and long extinct volcanoes at Rota, in Nicaragua, on 
the western slope of the American high-land, havo 
broken out afresh, blazing with a light which lighted 
up the cathedral towers of Leon city, ten miles off. 
Vesuvius is still becoming more and more active; 
and not long ago Hecla had a tremendous outbursi. 
Even inthis country there have been slight shocks of 
earthquake in the west of England. Last year we had 
amost unusual number of casualties by lightning, far 
beyond anything we recollect ef having ever occurred 
in this country. What does it all mean? Are we 
on the eve of.some great geological crisis or con- 
yulsion? or is it merely a passing throe, antici- 
pative of, or preparative to, some such great crisis 
in a future age ? 


THE POISON OF THE COBRA. 

Experiments have lately been made in India re!a- 
tive to the action of the poison of. the cobra, by Dr. 
Shortt. This gentleman, having regard to the 
numerous lives that were lost annually in India from 
the bite of this snake, was mainly anxious to dis 
cover some antidote for its poison, and set about 
testing the various remedies in repute for that object. 
After much expense, and no little risk to himself, he 
has found that all are valueless. Still thinking that 
some effective agent might be known to the natives, 
he offered a reward of 500 rupees for its produc- 
tion, stipulating that he (Dr. Shortt) should find the 
cobras and conduct the experiments, which were 
to be three in number. The prize still remains un- 
awarded. 
Recently Dr, Shortt has received a communication 
from Sir T. Madava Row, the Dewan of Travancore, 
intimating that his Serene Highness the Maharajah 
has taken much interest in the question, and begs to 
offer a reward of 1,000 rupees, under such condi- 
tions as Dr. Shortt may think desirable, to the person 
who can produce a remedy, and satisfy him that it is 
effectual against snake-bite. The prize therefore 
now amounts to 1501. The discoverer, whoever he may 
be, will serve the canse of humanity greatly ; and this 
announcement, we hope, will awaken an interest iu 
the question that may lead to some satisfactory re- 
sult. 
Dr. Shortt has been good enongh to say that he 
will be glad to facilitate the conduction of experi- 
ments (or to receive any suggestions thereon), and 
that he will consign for the use of any gentle- 
man disposed to investigate the question, heads of 
cobras, uninjured, preserved .in spirits or simply 
dried, or in any other way that may be desirable: 
and, should we advise it—the idea is exceedingly 
unpleasant, but if science demand we must obey—he 
will send one or more cobras themselves for exper!- 
ment, on being satisfied that every precaution 
will be taken to prevent the likelihood of any acci- 








dent occurring. 
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JENNETTE ALISON. 
——_»——_— 
OHAPTER Ix. 


“AND what is-your purpose?” said Tom, after 
Gordon had spoken, seeing that he remained silent 
and undecided whether to speak farther or not. “I 
am ready to do anything for you. I know you are 
a nice gentleman, Captain.” 

“Well, Tom, what I have to propose is this. Be- 
fore we can succeed in getting the father of my 
friend from prison, some stratagem must be re- 
sorted to; do you understand what I mean by 
stratagem ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. It is—is—is, it is a sort of a cheat! 
dust in your eyes!” 

“You have it, Tom. The keeper of the gaol must 
have dust thrown in his eyes.” 

“T see now. But who have yon to throw the 
dust?” asked Tom with grest interest. 

“My plan is this: the gaol has an office which 
is kept open until nine o'clock, and the keeper 
is usually found there, with the inner door to the 
prison open. Over this door hang the prison keys.” 

“Yes, sir, I see now.” 

“ You do, hey ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T have obtained a bunch of keys precisely like 
those in size and shape. Now if we could get pos- 
session of those keys, we should be able to effect our 
purpose, if other things favour us.” 

“Suppose I go in and knock the keeper down 


‘and snatch the keys?” 


“You are a faithful fellow, Tom. But that weuld 
not do. There must be no violence used; and 
beside, violence would defeat our object. What 
would you do with the keys after you had knocked 
the keeper down and seized upon them ?” 

j “Go inand unlock the old gentleman’s cell and let 

iim out.” 

_“And in the meanwhile be locked up yourself. 
You could not knock him down without peril. You 
weuld de seen. Some other way I have hit upon; 
one mo.* quiet, and likely to succeed.” 

“W?.-i's that, sir?” 

“T wave thought if I could find some young 
woman who would consent to act the part of a fruit- 
girl, and go in and offer the contents of her basket 
for sale, she might manage to let him smell the 
contents of a bottle which I have also prepared, of 
which, if a man smell but once, he will become in- 
sensible the next moment.” 
_ “That's very nice, sir. That's better than knock- 
ing hin down. It makes no noise.” 
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“Yes ; but the difficulty remains as to obtaining 
such a person. I want a young woman who will not 
be rudely driven away by the keeper; for she must 
succeed in keeping him in conversation. Do you 
know Tom of anyone who, for fifty pounds, would 
take this part, and whom we could safely trust?” 

Tom started, as if with a pleasurable idea, then 
seemed to hesitate, and shook his head. 

“T did think of the captain's daughter, Miss Jenny ; 
but I'd rather she should not put herself in such 
danger, sir. It will never do. If she be taken up 
they willhang her. No, no, sir,not her. Somebody 
else.” 

“T know of nobody else, Tom. Think of the fifty 
pounds I offer her. Think of hor destitution. She 
would hardly thank you for refusing her such an 
offer. Besides, there is no danger. Who will ever 
suspect her, though we should fail, of having had 
anything to do with it?” 

“True, sir,” answered Tom, thoughtfully. “If 
she will go, she willbe the very best person you can 
get.” 

“Will you go with-me to see her, that I may ask 
her? Perhaps when I see her I may not be satisfied 
that it will be safe to trust her; for we must have 
one who is sensible, courageous, quick of wit, and 
self-possessed, as well as sufliciently interesting in 
hef appearance to attract the eye of the keeper, and 
induce him to gossip with her.” 

“Miss Jenny is all that. But the captain may 
not like to let her go.” 

“T can but try, Tom. You must not betray me, 
now, for Iam going with you as a common sailor, 
and you must pass me off for one of your shipmates.” 

As Gordon spoke, he went into a closet, and took 
from a trunk an ordinary suit of seamen’s clothes, 
jacket and duck trousers well tarred, and, removing 
his pea jacket, drew them on, over his uniform. He 
also added a huge pair of false whiskers, and settled 
the patch over his eye more securely. With his 
tarpaulin on one side, he re-appeared before Tom, so 
metamorphosed that the surprised sailor started back, 
exclaiming : 

“Bless my soul!” 

“Yes,” answered Gordon, “it is me, Tom. I go 
in this disguise that I may not be recognized by the 
captain, should he have ever seen me, or that should 
my errand fail, Imay not be afterwards recognized. 
It becomes me to be safe in every movement I 
make.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Tom, grinning, as he sur- 
veyed him from head to foot, “sure enough, you 
look just like one of my shipmates. I never sus- 
pected you were ever mate of a ship.” 





| i 


Gordon secretly smiled as he imagined what Tom's 
surprise would be, did he know that he was an officer, 
and that his mate’s costume was only a disguise. 

“Come, Tom, let us go; we have but little time 
to spare.” 

They passed down stairs together, and walked out 
through the crowd of tars in the tap-room unnoticed, 
so many were constantly coming and going at the 
Two Anchors. On reaching the street Tom took the 
lead, and soon conducted Gordon to the end of the 
pier where Robert Alison dwelt. It was about nine 
o’clock in the morning when they reached the sunken 
doorway. The shutters of the corner room were 
open to the fresh air that blew from the water, and 
on the window-sill Gordon noticed a little geranium. 

“She has taste; she is good-hearted and kind, for 
she loves flowers,” he said, half aloud. 

“ Are you ready, sir?” asked Tom, as he laid his 
hand upon the latch. 

“You forget ; you must call me shipmate, or Jack,” 
warned Gordon, ina low tone. ‘ Knock, and let us 
goin. Youcan say you merely brought me with 
you to have a chat with the captain, and then leave 
all to me.” 

“ Yes,” said Tom, correcting his error, and then 
opening the outer door, which led into a dilapidated 
passage. Upon the left was a door at which he 
tapped lightly. 

“*Oome in,” cried a man’s voice in rather feeble 
and husky tones. 

Tom opened the door and entered the room which 
we described in the scenes of the evening before. 
Mr. Robert Alison was seated facing the entrance, 
with his broken leg supported on an old box. He was 
smoking, his only luxury, to pay for which he had 
of late made little paper boxes, and sold them for a 
penny the half dozen; upon seeing who it was that 
opened the door he half rose, his face beamed, and 
with a smile, and in grateful tones, he cried : 

“How do you do, Howe? You never forget to 
come and see your old captain, if he be keeled up, 
and condemned as unseaworthy. I have at least one 
friend left, and there is my hand.” 

“T hope I see you well, captain,” said Tom, as he 
respectfully shook the captain by the hand, at the 
same time uncovering his head to him. 

“Tolerably, and better by twenty degrees for see- 
ing you. But who have youastern here with you?” 
asked Captain Alison, catching sight of Gordon, who 
had stopped to arrange his huge false whiskers and 
cover his eye, for he felt that it would be imprudent 
to expose himself to any subsequent recognition, if hie 
plan, after being proposed to the captain, should be 
disapproved of. 
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“This is my shipmate, captain; I thought I'd 
bring him along to see you.” 

“Glad you did. Have achair, my lad, though I 
have only one to offer you. Tom, you take a seat 
on this box here, but be-careful of my foot.” 

“Don’t your leg get any better, captain?” 

“No, not that I see. There is that same issue run- 
ning, which keeps me down. I never expect to be 
any better, Tom, and the sooner lam sewed up in my 
hammock the better. 

“Shouldn't talk so, Captain. ~ You should keep 
fair weather abeam for Miss Jenny’s sake.” 

“Td do any thing for that dear child’s sake, Tom. 
But I don’t, when I can help it, let her hear me 
talk sodesponding. She’s now gone to the town.” 

“T am very sorry; I want to see her. I have got 
something to make her very happy, when she comes 
back.” 

“She has gone to take home some shirts she has 
made, and get miore work. More and more work it 
is for the poor child every day. But I do wrong to 
complain so before a strangér. Are you long from 
sea, my man?” he asked, turning to Gordon, who 
had been gazing from the fine-lowking old seamen, 
round upen his wretched quartcrs with the despest 
commiseration and interest in him and his tnknown 
child. He thought, too, that he recognized the 
features, pale and thin theugh they were, and evi- 
dently much altered from their healthy aspect, and 
as the captain spoke, he was endeavouring to recol- 
lect where he could have seen him. 

‘A few weeks, sir,” he answered, respectfully 
touching the front #f his tarpaulin, which he did not 
wish to remeve as it aided his disguise. 

‘What ship?” 

“ The Macedonian.” 

‘ That is a frigate.” 

‘Merchantman it is sometimes named, captain,” 
answered Tom, who wondered his shipmate should 
have given such a name, when it was evident from 
his dress that be was a fore-mast man of a merchant 
ship. 

“Have you been long lame, sir?” asked Gordon, 
resolved in his turn to become questioner, as the 
safest course. 

“Going on five years,” answered Mr. Alison, 
with a heavy sigh. “I thought you told him all 
about me, Tom, by bringing him,” he added, im- 
patiently, as if he did not wish to refer to the 
past. 

‘Yes, captain, and see what he has made youa 
present of. He gave me this to give you as soon as 
he heard about you and Miss Jenny.” 

And Tom took the purse from his pocket, and 
poured the gold out of it into the captain’s hand 
mechanically. 

“How’s this? Where did he come from?” he 
cried, trembling with joy and doubt, and looking first 
at the gold, then at Tom, and then in the face of 
Gordon. 

“This gold is not for me.” 

“Every pound of it, captain,’ answered Tom, re- 
solutely, at the same time tossing the empty purse 
back toGordon. “It is all for you and Miss Jenny. 
I was going to keep it till she came in, and see her 
eyes sparkle as I gave it to her; but seeing that you 
did not like my shipmate’s question, and afraid you'd 


not like him from the first, I gave it you. So you 
see he’s your true friend, captain.” 
“ But, but—I—lI can’t receive this money. It’s all 


the generous fellow’s wages. No, no, you must give 
it back to him, Tom. Here, take it my noble man. 
Heaven bless you! butI can’t rob you, poor as Iam; 
I can’t make you poor, even to lighten my child’s toil. 
The rich can give, but this is at least a half-year’s 
savings of your toil. Keep it, my man, and heaven 
will reward you as much as if I had accepted it.” 

“It is not mine to receive back, sir,’ answered 
Gordon, deeply affected by.his nobleness of mind. 
“IT gave it to Tom to do with it what he pleased.” 

“And Tom gives it to captain,’ answered the 
smiling sailor,.as he pushed the captain’s hand back, 
and forcibly closed his fingers over the gold. It is 
not yours to give back to me, for Miss Jenny's 
share is in it.” 

“Then for Jenny's sake I will keep it, since I 
must, my kindest friends,” answered the captain, 
while the tears ran like great rain drops from his 


eyes. “But I hope that 1 am not taking what you 
can’t spare,my dear sir,” he said, surveying Gordon 
closely, as if to judge whether ha were a man likely 
to be able to give so much away ; for he had no doubt 
that honest Tom’s account of his and’his daughter's 


-ondition had opened the seaman’s heart to give with- 
out consulting his head. 

*T have plenty more, cxptain,” 
as-he drew from his pocket a handful of guii 
“Your gold has been given where heavy 
sing will go with it,” said the ¢ 
“T do not hope to b ; 

“Do not speak of I am able to bestow it, sir,” 


answered Gordon, 
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answered Gordon. “I sincerely sympathize with 
you in your misfortunes, and having heard all your 
history, I for one acquit you of all negligence in 
losing your ship.” 

“You do?” cried the captain, with brightening 
looks. 

“I do, sir; for when I came into port last we made 
the light, and then afterwards lost it in a fog pre- 
cisely as you did; and our ship came ne@r being lost, 
for we stood on trusting to the bearings of the light 
where we last saw it, and all @t once we hearda 
trumpet hailing, as it seemed, from the clouds, and 
looking up we saw the light overour fore-top-gallant- 
yard looming faintly down uponus'through the fog, 
while from the lighthouse tower ‘the keeper, who 
saw us first, was shouting the alarti, We just suc- 
ceeded, and no more, in putting the ship about and 
saving her. moment and we should have 
gone r 

“7 em glad to hear that!” exclaimed the captain, 
half rising and slapping his hatiatogsther. “That 
is enough tomake me ten years younger.” 

“When I tell you that i was a frigate that got 
into ‘this scrape, and that tho captain was not 
censured, it. will be more gratifying to you. If she 
had been lost, the captain would not heve been 
blamed.” 

“T wish my owner knew this, if only to domejus- 
tice.” 

“It was in the papers. 
the account.” 

“IT know nothing of it. But if they havewseen it, 
they should have Ist me know that they did not 
blame meso-much. But I suppose I am quite for- 
gotten. But thismews makes mo almost as 
as the gold. And I can hardly reulize that this 
money is mine,” he said, gazing upon it with eyes 
filled with the hopes of better days. 

“Yours and Jenny's,” answered Tom. 

“Who can separate my dear child from me, ‘Pom? 
She has shared my griefs, and she must share my 
joys. Our hearts are one. Hark, she is coming in 
at the door! Iknow her step it @ thousand. It 
always goes right to my heart. Sho will be¥éjoiced 
to see you, Tom, and then to know whata gift 1 have 
for her.” 

And again the old captain’s eyes overrun with tears. 


They have no doubt seen 





OHAPTER xX. 


Wirt the announcement of the presence of. the 
young girl at the door,Gordon bent his eyes towards 
it with deep interest and the liveliest curiosity to 
see one whom he had not only learned to form so 
high an opinion of, but one by whose aid he hoped 
te carry out his plans. He felt that a single glance 
would enable him to decide whether she would be 
fitted for an enierprise calling for so much courage 
and tact. 

The door opened and the maiden entered, and 
seeing Tom, who had gone towards the door to 
open it-for her, she held out both hands to him, 
while a smile of pleasure and kindness illumined her 
pale but beautiful countenance. 

“Why, Tom, lam so glad to see you! If I had 
known you were here to talk with my dear father, I 
should not have hurried home so. But ig 

Here her eyes fell on Gordon, whom she did not 
discover before, as he sata little back behind the 
angle of the open door; instantly she ceased speak- 
ing, and surveyed him as if surprised to see a 
stranger. 

“Tt is a messmate of Tom's, Jenny,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘and a friend of yours and mine! Shake hands 
with him and welcome him. This is my daughter 
Jennette, my man!” 

Gordon was standing like a statue. Surprise, 
delight, amazement had seized him at the very first 
sight of her; for need the reader be told that he re- 
cognized in her the beautiful unknown who had 
captured his heart. He arose and involuntarily 
advanced a step towards her on making this delight- 
ful, wonderful discovery, but instantly recollecting 
himself drew back, and stood gazing upon her with an 
emotion he could scarcely contain. As soon as he 
saw her turn towards him, he dropped his eyes, lest 
his intense gaze should alarm her; for he knew that 
she could have no suspicions that she had ever before 
seen him under his humble and complete disguise. 
At the words, “this is my daughter,” he bowed low 
and touched his tarpaulin, hardly daring to look her 
in the face lest he should betray himself. How his 
heart bounded with joy. What an unlooked for sur- 
prise. But sadness was mingled with his joy, at 
discovering who the modest young stranger was, and 
that he should find her a sufferer from want. But 
this feeling was quickly dissipated at the reflection 
that it was in his power to make her happy. What 
deep delight this thought gave birth to in his 
1eart. 

Dut at present she shall not know whol am! I 
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will also make certain of her heart, ere she knows 
thatI am rich. She has not penetrated my disguise, 
and I will preserve it! How beautiful she is, ang 
how fondly she looks upon her father, like a mother’s 
glance bent upon a suffering child! He did well in 
saying she was an angel! Such heavenly eyes! | 
knew not that she possessed such charms! But 
these are forgotten in my estimation, while I reflect 
upon her filial virtues, her noble character, her 
generous heart. She is indeed a treasure. What is 
gold or family same which, I fear, are all my wants, 
what are they weighed in the scales against virtue 
and beauty like hers, I know I am not worthy of 
her; yet L will try to win her, knowing that it sho! 
be my life’ssweet labour to render her lwppy.” 
Such were the ts that passed through th. 
mindwf as he stood watchting her, a; 
without er after curteeying to him, 






she ‘ 10 table, and them temovinc 
her strww + like # chil@ upon the 
prep are ‘The pose age 
whom ¢he supposed to e hum te of 
didnot er; and Gordon had «: 
ity of observing her unnoticed. 
“* You are glad to sew Founette,” said |. 
fatter, “1 in your looks.” 
as ‘om Bo you, de: 
“ Not more so, Miss. y, than my good shipma's 
here,” answered Tom, tewards Gordon. 


Sbeylanced a second time at the lerge beardc! 
sailor, a he to her pape ‘to be, with the patch 
upou bis eyes, and] as ff she were wonderin: 
how ‘ie shoul? be sucha frien®, awd be wholly un 
Kaown toher. ~ 

r Tam glad hwiie a friend, Tom, for we have few 
fadeed.” 

“Yon willisee what a large hexrtlwhas, Jennette,’ 
said the captains “ Tom, here, took it into his head 
it~ tell his shipmiate our story, and: so'the noble fellow 
leaned his purse and heart at the same time, an! 
‘gare. Tom fifty pounds in 4B a present to you 
and Pf ‘See, here it is! Por ¥ou must see this.gold 
to believe there is so much in the world, po 
child!” 

As the captain spoke he opened his hand, and dis 
played the guineas with which it was filled. 

“Given it to you, my dear father?” she cried, look- 
ing from the gold to the sailer, whose whole ward 
robe was not worth half a guinea. “Is there no: 
some mistake ?” 

“Not a bit, Miss Jenny,” said Tom, with shining 
eyes, “hie gives it free as water, and he has mor 
So you musn’t say one word, but take it.” 

“But from-a-stranger!” she said, shrinking like a 
delicate mind would from obligations so vast to one 
unknown. 

“Yon can’t refuse it, miss, for itis as much your 
father’s as your own,” said Tom; “it will make him 
so much more comfortable.” 

“ Yes, it will be indeed a Bassing, she said, half 
aloud. “But I can hardly believe it! Will you tel! 
me, sir,” she said, “why you have done this?” she 
asked, looking Gordon in the face with an angelic 
frankness, “It is not usual for men to give so much 
away without a motive?” 

He was struck with her wisdom and good sense, 
and more than ever loved her. He feared to reply 
lest his voice should betray him, as he saw that she 
did not at all recognize his features or person. But 
disguising his tone he answered, as she seemed 
to expect a response : 

“TI gaveit that I might contribute what I had no 
use for, to the necessities of virtue and filial piety. | 
heard yoxr father was poor and ill, and that his 
child supported him by daily and nightly toil. Could 
I then be a sailor, whose generosity is preverbial, not 
to seek to relieve an old infirm captain, and make his 
noble child’s toil lighter ?” r 

“ You area noble fellow, and a true sailor,” s2i 
the captain with grateful emotion. 4 . 

“ And accept my thanks and my father’s, sir,” said 
Jennette. “ You have done us more service with the 
bestowing of this gold, than you suppose; for, my 
dear father, as I came down the wharf I met Mr 
Grundy, the owner of these old houses, and he told 
me to tell you that you must move out to-morrow, for 
the buildings were to be taken down at once! My 
heart was heavy enough when I came in, thinking 
where we could go, knowing that nobedy would let 
us a room unless we paid for it in advance. 

“ There, sir,” cried the old captain, ‘“ you see 
what a good angel you are tous. But for this, I have 
no doubt I. should be to-morrow where I have so 
long feared, and that is in the workhouse.” 

“Never, dear father, so long as I had fingers to 
work for you!” cried Jennette, with an earnestness 
that deeply touched Gordon’s heart. How he re- 
joiced to know that he had had it in his power to 
avert the evil threatened, and to maké the sweet girl 
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did not forget his duty to Hagh Ogilvie. Butshould 
he think of Jennette, as party to the escape? Could 
he expose her to such perils, and perhaps to the im- 
pudent familiarity of the keeper’s admiration? At 
first the idea jarred upon his feelings. Since the 
young girl he had songht out, proved to be his lovely 
unknown, ‘he-hésitated. But the more he reflected 
upon it, the more he was satisfied of her fitness. 

“T would have consented to let my sister Bella take 
this part, would she doit,” he said to himself; “why 
should I refuse to ask Jennette, though I do love 
her! I will no longer hesitate. Perhaps for my 
sake, when I make known myself to her, she may 
consent. But first I will secure the father, whom I 
now clearly recognize, and whom I know will, when 
he knows who I am, do anything for me; and Tom 
[am persuaded is the very sailor I saved from tlie 
sharkin Havanna. Thus I have two links to bind 
the father and Tom to me. The daughter I trust 
will be won by affection. But this I have to test.” 

“You have not told me your generous shipmate’s 
name, Howe?” said the captain. 

“You have seen mé before, Captain Alison,’ 
Gordon. 

“* Where, my man ?” 

“At Havanna, Do yonremember being atrested 
by the guard at the theatre, for taking the part of a 
young officer, who, having been insulted by a Spanish 
Don, had struck him ‘with the hilt of his sword:” 

“ Yes, recollect it well. The young officer had 
taken a seat just before me, when the Spaniard came 
in and told him to move aside, that he wasa colonel 
and of higher rank than a middy. The officer an- 
swered thatan English middy outranked any Spanish 
colonel of them all ; and as he had paid for his seat 
he would keepit. The Spaiiard then laid his hand 
upon the young man’s shoulder, when he raised his 
sword and struck him in the face.” 

“And the guafd then fell npon him when you, Cap- 
tain Alison, bravely took hispart and aided him in 
fighting his way out of the theatre.” 

“ Yes, and he fought well too: But in that tussle, 
T was caught, pinioned, and dragged off to prison. 
AndI thought it was all up with me; but my brave 
young friend hadn’t ‘forgotten me. He went down 
to the quay, mustéred'a dozen English boats’ crews 
waiting for their captains to go off to their vessels, 
and led them, full sixty men inall, each armed with 
an oar, right through the town, and reached the cali- 
boose just as the soldiers brought me’and'another 
captain up to lock us in. ‘The young officer gave the 
word to charge, and they came on like a wave ; and 
went right over the soldiers, tramping them down; 
and before I knew it, I -was free and being hurried off 
to the harbour. We reached the quay in safety, and 
put off all the boatsina fleet. In the scampado from 
the shore I got separated from the young officer, but 
reached my ship in safety. I have not seen him from 
that day to this, and I ‘don’t know of any man I 
weuld like to see better ; for he took my heart.” 

“What is his name?” asked Gordon, not Tittle 
gratified to find that'his part in the affair had not 
been forgotten. 

“Lieutenant Hay or Hays,” answered Captain Ali- 
son. “And the other day when Jennette told me 
how a young naval officer on the bridge had pro- 
tected her from insult, and described him to me, I 
half believed it might have been he ; forit answered to 
his personal appearance exactly. I wish it had been, 
fer [ would rather she would be indebted to him for 
a favour of that kind than any othér officer; for you 
know these gallants think if they serve @ poor girl 
they can be bold and presuming. But Lieutenant 
Hays, as everybody said, is the soul of honour. If 
there be any man I would have freely exposed my 
poverty to, and asked aid from, itis he . But, my man, 
how did you know of these transactions in Wavanna ? 
Were you there at the time?” 

“T was one of tlie party who rescued you, Captain 
Alison.” 

“ Were you? Then give me your hand, and let 
me thank you. Better late than never! You did 
me good service, you atid yours. I would,” he added 
warmly, as he held firmly Gordon’s offered hand in his, 
“that this Was your brave leader’s as'well as yours. 
I would give much t6 see him, and be able: to thank 
him, as I am thatiking you, my brave Jad.” 

“ You can see him, sir, for I’ know that he is in 
port,” said Gordon, fixing his eyes upon the lovely 
countenance of Jennette, which he had joyfally seen 
deepen its colours’as her father alluded to the officer 
on the bridge, and her description of him. As he 
new spoke, saying that‘he was in town, he saw the 
rich blood mount to her face, and her eyes beam 
with pleasure. “Why should this be so?” he asked 
himself; “why this pleased agitation, unless she is 
hoping, half-believing, that the officer she has met, 
aud the one-her father speaks so highly of are one 
and the same.” 

“In town!” cried the captain, with animation. 
“When did you sée him ?” 


’ 


said 





“ Yesterday, sir.” 

“ T should be happy now to see him once more.” 

“I will let him know it, sir.” 

“No, no, father!” quickly cried Jennette; and | 
then she dropped her eyes with confusion. 

“ You need not see him, child, if you don’t like to 
have a young officer witness our poverty.” 

“ Oh—that—that is not it, sir,—but——” 

“ Well, you don’t think I will ask aid of him; I 
am too proud for that! And has not this generous: 
sailor rendered. us above it? If you see him, my 
man, just hint to him I’am.here. He can then do 
as he pleases.” 

“T will, sir,” answered Gordon with joy. 

(Toe be continued.) 
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WE can only resume our notice ef this' reniarkable 
volume by og Her Majesty to speak, as it 
were, for herself. hus, we proceéd to give frésh 
extracts, by Way ‘of an additional proof-that, apart 
from occasions of State, the more exalted the rank, 
the greater is the simplicity in mere matters of fact. 
What can be more naive or expressive than the 
intense delight of the Royal tourist at the beatties 
of nature, as presented in Scotland? 

As these extracts will show, the writing of the 
young married lady, and that of the matured matron, 
is different in style. Of the two it has been 
shrewdly said, that what the Queen wrote at 
twenty-three, is pretty, girlish, and—tender,  senti- 
mental, rather gushing—compared with what she- 
wrote at forty-seven; eath style, however, has its 
own pecttiar charm, and in both there is a freshness | 
which rendets severe criticism supereregatory. That. 
the Diary should be chiefly a record of visits to 
Scotland, leads us to reflect upon what might have 
been the counteracting influence at the pregent ; 
time, on the machinations of foreign conspiratoré, of 
a similar Diary of ‘visits te Ireland ; the more’ go,’ 
that the féw records in this volume of the visit the 
Queen did pay to that country, have brought forth 
intense expressions of gratitude and pleasure in the 
columns of the Irish Pres#.' Again, returning tothe 
Queen’s style, we cannot help noticing how keenly 
and feelingly she notes the historic past; and the 
matter-of-fact present. Of 

EDINBURGH, ITS PEOPLE AND ANTIQUITIES, 

Her Majesty writes: 

“Datxeiru, Saturday, Sep. 3, 1842.—At ten 
o'clock we set off—we two in the barouche—all’the 
others following, for Edinburgh. We drove in under 
Arthur’s Seat, where the crowd began to be very ! 
great, and here the Guard of Royal Archers met us ;' 
Lord Elcho walking near me, and the Duke of Rox- ' 
burgh and Sir J. Hope on Albert’s side. We passed’ 
by Holyrood Chapel, which is very old and full of 
interest, and Holyrood Palace, a royal-looking ‘old 
place. The procession moved through the Old 
Town up the High Street, which is a nest extra- 
ordinary street from the immensé height of the 
houses, most of them being eleven stories high, and 
different families living in each story. Every win- 
dow was crammed full of people. 

“They showed us Knox’s House, a curidus old 
building, as is also the Regent Murray’s Honso, 
which is in perfect preservation. In the Old Téwn 
the High Church, and St. Panl’s in the New Town, 
are very fine buildings. -At the barrier, the Provost 
presented us with the keys. 

“The girls of the Orphan Asylum; and fhe Trades 
in old costumes, were on a platform. Farther on 
was the New Church, to which—strange to ‘say, as 
the church is nearly finished—they were going to ' 
lay the foundation stone. We at length reattied the’ 
Castle, to the top of which we walked. 

“The view from both batteries is splendid, like a 
panorama in extent. We saw from them Heériot’s 
Hospital, ® beautiful old building, built, in' the time 
of James, by a jeweller, whom Sir Walter Scott hag 
made famous in his Fortunes of Nigel. After this, 
we got again into the carriages and proceeded inthe 
same way as before, the pressure of the crowd being 
really qitite alarming; and both I and Albert were 
quite terrified for the Archers Guard, who had very 
hard work of it: but were of the greatest use. They 
all carry a bow in one hand, and have their arrows 
stuck through their belts.” 

“The view of Edinburgh from the road before you 
enter Leith is quite efichanting ; it is as Albert Said, 
‘fairy-like,’ and what you would only imagino as a 
thing to dream of, or to see.in a picture. There was 
that beautiful large town, all of stone (no mingled 
colours of brick to mar it), with the bold Castle’ on 
one side, and the Calton Hill om the other, with 
those high sharp hills of Arthur’s Seat, and. the 
Salisbury Crags towering above all, and making the 
finest, boldest background imaginable. Albert ‘said 


history. 


its fine Castle. 


| (eight miles). 


most of dinner-time. 
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he felt sure the Acropolis could not be finer; and I 


hear they sometimes call Edinburgh ‘the modern 
Athens.’ The Archerg Guard met us again at 
Leith, which is not a pretty town.” 

“The Duke rode with us ail the way as Lord 
Lieutenant. of the county, until we arrived at 
Dalmeny, where Lord Hopetoun met us and rode 
with us. At eleven we reached the South Queens- 
ferry, where we got out of our. carriage and em 
barked in a little steamer; the ladies and gentlemen 
and our carriages going in another. We went 2 
little way up the Forth, to see Hopetoun House, 
Lord Hopetoun’s, which is beautifully situated be 
tween Hopetounend Dalmeny. We also saw Dunda: 
Castle, belonging to Dundas of Dundas, and furthe 
on, beyond Hopetoun, Blackness Castle, famous in 
On the opposite side you see a squar 
tower, close to the water, called Rosyth, where 
Oliver Cromwell’s mother was said to have been born, 
and in the distance Dunfermline, where Robert Bruce 
is buried. We passed close by a very pretty island 
inthe Forth, with an old castle on.it,-called Inch 
garvie ; and we could seo the Forth winding beauti 
fully, and had a distant glimpse of Ediaburgh and 
We landed safely on the other sid 
at North Queensferry, and got into our carriages 
Captain Wemyss, elder brother to Generai Wemys 
rode with us all the way beyond. Cowdenbeath 
The.first village we passed through 
on leaving the Queensferry, was Inverkeithing 
We passed by Sir P. Durkam’s property.” 

“We then changed horses at the‘ New Inn’ a‘ 
Auchtergaven. .The Grampians came now dis 
tinctly into view; they are indeed a grand range of 
mountains. 

“ To the left we saw Tullybugles, where it is said 
the Druids used to sacrifice to Bel; there are a few 
trees on the top of the meuntain. 

“ To the left, but more immediately before us, we 
saw Birnam, where once stood Birnam Wood, so re 
nowned in Macbeth. We, passed a pretty shooting 


‘place of Sir W. Stewart's called Rohallion, nearly at 


the foot of the Birnam. To the right we saw the 
Stormont and Strathsay. Albert said, as we came 
along between the mountains, that to the right, 
where they were wooded, it was very like Thiiringen 
and on the left more like Switzerland. Murthly, to 
the right, which belongs to Sir W. Stewart, is in a 
very fine situation, with the Tay winding under the 
hill. This- lovely scenery continues all along t 


Dunkeld. Lord Mansfield rode with us the whole 
T'way ” 


“TaymouTH, Fripay, Serremner 9.—Albert off 
again after nine o'clock, to shoot. Soon after he left 
I walked out with the Duchess of Norfolk across 
the iron bridge, and along a grass walk over- 
hanging the Tay. 

“wo of the Highland Guard (they were stationed 
at almost every gate in the park) followed us, and 
it looked like olden times to see them with their 
swords drawn. 

“ We then walked to a lodge on the same road. A 
fat, good-humoured little woman, about forty years 
old, cut some flowers for each of us, and the Duchess 
gave her some money, saying, ‘ From Mer Majesty.’ 
I never saw anyone more surprised than she was; 
she, however, came up to me and said very warmly, 
that my people were delighted to see me in Scot- 
land. It came on to rain very heavily soon after- 
wards, but we walked on. We saw a woman in the 
river, with her dress tucked up almost to her knees, 
‘washing potatoes. 

“The rain ceased just as We came home, but it 
went on pouring frequently. Albert returned at 
twenty minutes to three, having had very hard 
work on the moors, wading up to his knees in bogs 
every now and then, and had killed nine brace of 
grouse. We lunched; then we went to the draw- 
ing-room, and saw from the window the High- 
Tanders dancing reels; byt unfortunately it rained 
the whole time. There were nine pipers at the 
¢astle ; sometimes one, and sometimes three played. 
‘They always played about breakfast time, again 
during the morning, at luncheon, and also wlienever 
we wentin and ott; again before dinner, and during 
We both have become quite 
fond of the bagpipes.” 

“DRUMMOND CASTLE, TuEspAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 
—We had to start early; and therefore got up 
soon after seven o'clock; breakfast before eight. 
At nine we sét off. The mornitig was very 
foggy and hazy. We passed near Lord Strath- 
allan’s place, and stopped for a montent where 
old Lady Strathallan was seated. “Lord Wil- 
loughby rode with us the whole way till wevar- 
rived ere. S6dn afterthis we cathe to a very ex- 
traérdinaty Roman encampment at Ardock, called 
the ‘Lindrum.’ Albert got out; but I remained in 
the carriage, and Major Moray showed it to him. 
They say it is one of the most perfect in existence. 

“We changed horses at Greenloaning, and passed 
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through Dumblane. At twelve o'clock we reached 
Stirling, where the crowd was quite fearful, and the 
streets so narrow, that it was most alarminz; and 
order was not very well kept. Up to the Castle, the 
road or street is dreadfully steep; we had a foot 
procession before us the whole way, and the heat 
was intense. The situation of the Castle is ex- 
tremely grand; but I prefer that of Edinburgh 
Castle. Old Sir Archibald Christie explained 
everything to us very well. We were shown the 
room where James II. killed Douglas, and the win- 
dow out of which he was thrown. The ce“ing is 
most enrions. A skeleton was found in the garden 
only twenty-five years ago, and there appears to be 
little doubt it was Douglas’s. From the terrace the 
view is very extensive; but it was so thick and 
hazy, that we could not see the Highland hills well. 
Sir A. Christie showed us the field of the battle of 
Bannockburn; and the ‘Knoll,’ close under the 
walls of the castle, from which the ladies used to 
watch the tournaments; al] the embankments yet 
remain. ‘ We also saw Knox’s pulpit.” 

“Datxerru, WepNEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 14.—This 
is our last day in Scotland ; it is really a delightful 
country, and I am very sorry to leave it. We 
walked out and saw the fine greenhouse the Duke 
has built, all in stone, in the Renaissance style. At 
half-past three o’clock we went out with the Duchess 
of Buccleuch, only Colenel Bouverie riding with us. 
We drove through Melville Park, and through one 
of the little collier villages (of which there are a 
great many about Dalkeith), called Loanhead, to 
toselyn. 

“We got out at the chapel, which is in excellent 
preservation ; it was built in the fifteenth century, 
and the architecture is exceedingly rich. It is the 
burying-place of the family of Lord Rosslyn, who 
keeps it in repair. Twenty Barons of Rosslyn are 
buried there in armour. A great crowd had col- 
lected about the chapel when we came out of it. 

“From Rosslyn we then drove to Hawthornden, 
which is also beautifully situated at a great height 
above the river. To our great surprise we foundan 
immense crowd of people there, who must have run 
over from Rosslyn to meet us. . 

“ We got out, and went down into some of the 
very curious caves in the solid rock, where Sir 
Alexander Ramsay and his brave followers con- 
cealed “hemselves, and held out for so long a time. 
The Duchess told us there were many of these caves 
all along the river to Rosslyn. 


“We came home through Bonnyrigg, another 
collier village, and through Dalkeith.” 
VISIT TO BLAIR ATHOLP, 1844. 
Biark CastLe, Biark ATHOLE, THURSDAY, 


SrpTemMBer 12.—We took a delightful walk of two 
hours. Immediately near the house the scenery is 
very wild, which is most enjoyable. The moment 
you step ont of the house you see those splendid 
hills ail round. We went to the left through some 
neglected pleasure-grounds, and then through the 
wood, along a steep winding path overhanging the 
rapid stream. ‘I'hese Scotch streams, full of stones, 
and clear as glass, are most beautiful ; the peeps be- 
tween the trees, the depth of the shadows, the 
mossy stones, mixed with slate, &c., which cover the 
banks are lovely; at every turn you have a picture. 
We were up high, but could not get to the top; 
Albert in such delight; it is a happiness to see him, 
he is in such spirits. We came back by a higher 
drive, and then went to the Factor’s house, still 
higher up, where Lord and Lady Glenlyon are 
living, having given E2air up to us. 

“Ata little before four o'clock Albert drove me 
out in the pony phaeton till nearly six—such a 
drive! Really to be able to sit in one’s pony-car- 
riage, and to see such wild, beautiful scenery as we 
did, the farthest point being only five miles from 
the house, is an immense delight. We drove along 
Glen Tilt, through a wood overhanging the river 
Tilt, which joins the Garry, and as we left the wood 
we came upon such a lovely view—Ben-y-Ghlo 
straight before us—and under these high hills the 
river Tilt gushing and winding over stones and 
slates, and the hills and mountains skirted at the 
bottom with beantiful trees; the whole lit up by 
the sun ; and the air so pure and fine; but no de- 
scription can at all do it justice, or give an idea of 
what this drive was. 

“Oh! what can equal the beauties of nature! 
What enjoyment there is inthem! Albert enjoys 
it so much ; he is in ecstacies here. He has inherited 
this love for nature from his dear father. 

“We went as far as the Marble Lodge, a keeper’s 
cottage, and came back the same way.” 

TOUR ROUND THE WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND, 1847. 

“Saturpay, Aucust 14.—We started at five 
o'clock, and the yacht then began to roll and pitch 
dreadfully, and I felt again very unwell; but I 
came on deck at three in the afternoon, the sea then 


“This harbour, Milford Haven, .is magnificent ; 
the largest we have; a fleet might lie here. We 
are anchored just off Milford. Pembroke in front, 
in the distance. The cliffs, which are reddish- 
brown, are not very high. Albert and Charles went 
in the ‘Fairy’ to Pembroke, an? I sketched. Num- 
bers of boats came out, with Welshwomen in their 
curious high-crowned men’s hats; and Bertie was 
much cheered, for the people seemed greatly pleased 
to see the ‘Prince of Wales.’ Albert returned at a 
quarter to eight. 

“A very pretty dairymaid, in complete Welsh 
costume, was brought on board for me to see. We 
found Milford illuminated when we went on deck, 
and bonfires burning everywhere.” 

“TuurRspAY, Avoust 19.—A beautiful day. At 
nine o'clock we left Crinan, proceeding to the right, 
up splendid passes, with myriads of islands, and such 
enchanting views, that I cannot enumerate them. 
We passed first up the Sound of Fura, where num- 
bers of people met us in small boats, decorated with 
little flags ; then up the Pass of Kerrera to Oban, 
one of the finest spots we have seen, with the ruins 
of the old Castle of Dunnolly, amd a range of high 
mountains in the distance. To the left, after leav- 
ing Oban, we saw the Isle of Kerrera and to the 
right Dunstaffuage Castle, whence came the famous 
stone which supports the ‘Coronation Chair,’ in 
which the Sovereigns are crowned at Westminster 
Abbey. . Alexander II. is said to be buried here. 
We passed close by the flat rock, called The Lady's 
Rock, on which a McLean left his wife, hoping she 
would be washed away—she was saved however. 

“We then came into the Sound of Mull by 
Tobermory, a small place prettily situated, and from 
thence the views continued beautiful.” 

“Fripay, Aucust 20.—A little before one we ar- 
rived at Fort William, a very small place. The after- 
noon was very bright, and the scenery fine. After 
luncheon Albert and Charles set off in the ‘ Fairy’ to 
see Glencoe. They returned at twenty minutes past 
seven, and Albert thought Glencoe was very fine, 
though not quite as much so as he had expected. 
They had driven in an extraordinary carriage, with 
seats for thirty. The people, who recognized Al- 
bert, were so loyal that they took the horses out and 
insisted on drawing the carriage. 

“The evening was excessively cold and showery. 

“Tam quite sorry we shall have to leave our 
yacht to-morrow, in which we have been so com- 
fortably housed, and that this delightful voyage and 
tour among the Western Lochs and Isles is at an 
end—they are so beautiful,—and so full of poetry 
and romance, traditions, and historical associa- 
tions.” 

THE GATHERING 
“SepTemMBer 12, 1850.—We lunched early, and 
then went at half-past two o'clock, with the 
children and all our party, except Lady Douro, to 
the Gathering at the Castle of Braemar, as we did 
last year. The Duffs, Farquharsons, the Leeds, 
and those staying with them, and Captain Forbes* 
and forty of his men who had come over from 
Strath Don, were there.t Some of our people were 
there also. There were the usual games of ‘ put- 
ting the stone,’ ‘ throwing the hammer,’ and ‘ caber,’ 
and racing up the hill of Craig Cheunnich, which 
was accomplished in less than six minutes and a 
half; and we were all much pleased to see our 
gillie Duncan,{ who is an active, good-looking, 
young man, win. He was far before the others the 
whole way. Itis a fearful exertion. Mr. Farqu- 
harson brought him up to me afterwards. Eighteen 
or nineteen started, and it looked very pretty to see 
them run off in their different coloured kilts, with 
their white shirts (the jackets or doublets they take 
off for all the games), and scramble up through the 
wood, emerging gradually at the edge of it, and 
climbing the hill. 
“ After this we went into the castle, and saw some 
dancing ; the prettiest was a reel by Mr. Farquhar- 
son’s children and some other children, and the 
‘Ghillie. Callum’ beautifully danced by John Athole 
Farquharson, the fourth son. The twelve children 
were all there, including the baby, who is two years 
old. 
“Mama, Charles, and Ernest joined us at Brae- 
mar. Mama enjoys it all very much ; it is her first 
visit to Scotland. We left after the dancing.” 


* Now Sir Charles Forbes, of Castle Newe. 

t Awork recently published, entitled “Highlanders of 
Scotland,” by Kenneth Macleay, Esq., R.S.A., contains ex- 
cellent portraits of some of the men of these and other of 
the ree Highiand clans, as well as of the Retainers of 
the Royal Household. 

t One of our keepers since 1851: an excellent, intelligent 
man, much liked by the Prince. He, like many others, 
- blood after running the race up that steep hill in this 
short _— of time, and he hes never been so strong 
since. The running up hill has in consequence been discon- 
tinued. He lives in « cottage at the back of Oraig Gowan 
(commanding a beautiful view), called Robrech, which the 





VISITS TO THE OLD WOMEN. 

“SatrurpAy, SEPTEMBER 26, 1857.—Albert want 
out with Alfred for the day, and I walked out wit) 
the two girls and Lady Churchill, stopped at tj, 
shop and made some purchases for poor people anq 
others; drove a little way, got ont and walked up 
the hill to Balnacroft, Mrs. P. Farquharson’s, ang 
she walked round with us to some of the cottages to 
show me where the poor people lived, and to tel) 
them who I was. Before we went into any we mot 
an old woman, who, Mrs. Farquharson said, wags 
very poor, eighty-eight years old, and mother to the 
former distiller. I gave her a warm petticoat, and 
the tears rolled down her old cheeks, and she shook 
my hands, and prayed God to bless me; it was very 
touching. I went into a small cabin of old Kitty 
Kear’s, who is eighty-six years old—quite erect, 
and who welcomed us with a great air of dignity 
She sat down and spun. I gave her, also, a warm 
petticoat ; she said, ‘May the Lord ever attend ye 
and yours, here and hereafter ; and may the Lord be 
a guide to ye, and keep ye from all harm.’ She was 
quite surprised at Vicky’s height; great interest is 
taken in her. We went on toa cottage (formerly 
Jean Gordon's), to visit old widow Symons, who is 
past ‘fourscore,’ with a nice rosy face, but was ben: 
quite double ;.she was most friendly, shaking hands 
with us all, asking which was I, and repeating many 
kind blessings: ‘May the Lord attend ye. with mirth 
and with joy; may He ever be with ye in this 
world, and when ye leave it.’ To Vicky, when told 
she was going to be married, she said, ‘May the 
Lord be a guide to ye in your future, and may every 
happiness attend ye.’ She was very talkative; and 
when I said I hoped to see her again, she expresse( 
an expectation that ‘she should be called any day, 
and so did Kitty Kear.* 

FETE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

“SEPTEMBER 22, 1859.—The morning dawned 
brightly. Suddenly a very high wind arose which 
alarmed us, but yet it looked bright, amd we hoped 
the wind would keep off the rain; but after break- 
fast, while watching the preparations, showers be 
gan, and from half-past eleven a fearful down-pour, 
with that white curtain-like appearance which is so 
alarming; and this lasted till half-past twelve. | 
was in despair, but at length it began to clear, just 
as the neighbours with their families, and some of 
the farmers opposite (the Herons, Duncans, Browns, 
father and brothers) arrived, and then came the 
huge omnibuses and carriages laden with ‘ philoso- 
phers.’ At two o’clock we were all ready. Albert 
and the boys were in their kilts, and I and the girls 
in royal Stuart skirts and shawls over black velvet 
bodies. 

“Tt was a beautiful sight in spite of the frequent 
slight showers which at first tormented us, and the 
very high cold wind. There were gleams of sun 
shine, which, with the Highlanders in their brilliant 
and picturesque dresses, the wild notes of the pipes, 
the band, and the beautiful background of moun- 
tains, rendered the scene wild and striking in the 
extreme. The Farquharson’s men headed by Colonel 
Farquharson, the Duff's by Lord Fife, and the 
Forbes’s men by Sir Charles Forbes, had all marched 
on the ground before we came out, and were drawn 
up just opposite to us, and the spectators (the people 
of the country) behind them. We stood on the ter- 
race, the company near us, and_the ‘ savants,’ also, 
on either side of us, and along the slopes, on the 
grounds. The games began about three o'clock 
1. ‘Throwing the Hammer ;’ 2. ‘ Tossing the Caber ; 
3. ‘ Putting the Stone.’ 

“We gave prizes to the three best in each of the 
games. We walked along the terrace to the large 
marquee, talking to the people, to where the men 
were ‘putting the stone. After this returned to 
the upper terrace, to see the race, a pretty wild 
sight; but the men looked very cold, with nothing 
but their shirts and kilts on; they ran beautifully 
They wrapped plaids round themselves, and thev 
came’ to receive the prizes from me. Last of all 
came the dancing—reels and ‘Ghillie Callum.’ The 
latter the judges could not make up their minds 
about; it was danced over and over again; and at 
last they left out the best dancer of all! They said 
he danced ‘too well!’ The dancing over, we left 
amid the lond cheers of the people. It was then 
about half-past five. We watched from the window 
the Highlanders marching away, the different 
people walking off, and four weighty omnibuses 
filling with the scientific men. We saw, and talked 
to, Professor Owen, Sir David Brewster, Sir Job: 
Bowring, Mr. J. Roscoe, and Sir John Ross.¢ 

When almost all were gone, we took a short walk 


* She died in Jan., 1865. 

t During the féte, we heard from Sir R. M ~-hison an‘ 
others that news had been received this morning of the 
finding of poor Sir John Franklin's remains—or, rather, 0 











was like glass, and we were close to the Welsh coast. 





Prince built for him. 





the things belonging to him and his party. 
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to warm ourselves. Much pleased at everything 
having gone off well. The Duke of Richmond, Sir 
R. Murchison, General Sabine, Mr. Thomson, of 
Banchory House, and Professor Phillipps, Secretary 
of the Association, all of whom slept here, were ad- 
ditions to the dinner-party. I sat between our 
cousin Philip (Count of Flanders) and the Duke of 
Richmond. All the gentleman spoke in very high 
terms of my beloved Albert’s adnirable speech, the 
good it had done, and the general satisfaction it had 
caused. 

“We could see the fire of the Forbes’s encamp- 
nent on the opposite side.” 

SECOND GREAT EXPEDITION :—TO INVERMARK AND 
FETTERCAIRN. 

“ Fripay, SEPTEMBER 20, 1861.—Looked anxiously 
at the weather at seven o’clock—there had been a 
little rain, there'was still mist on the hills, and it 
looked doubtful. However, Albert said it would be 
best to keep to the original arrangements, and so we 
got up early, and by eight the sun shone, and the 
mist began to lift everywhere. We breakfasted at 
half-past eight, and at half-past nine we started in 
two sociables—Alice and Louis* with us in the first, 
and Grant on the box; Lady Churchill and General 
Grey in the second, and Brown on the box. We 
drove to the Bridge of Muich; where we found our 
six ponies, and five gillies, (J. Smith, J. Morgan, 
Kennedy, C. Stewart, and S. Campbell). We rode 
up the peat-road over the hill of Polach and down it 
again for about four miles, and then came to a very 
soft bit; but still with careful management we 
avoided getting into any of the bogs, and I remained 
on my pony all the time. Albert and Louis had to 
get off and walk for about two hundred yards. The 
hills of Loch-na-Gar were very hazy, but Mount 
Keen was in great beauty before us, and as we came 
down to the Glen of Corrie Vruach, and looked down 
Glen Tanar, the scenery was grand and wild. Mount 
Keen is a curious conical-shaped hill, with a deep 
corrie in it. It is nearly 3,200 feet high, and we had 
a very steep rough ascent over the shoulder, after 
crossing the Tanar Water. It was six and a half 
miles from the Bridge of Muich to Corrie Vruach. 

“When we were on the level ground again, where 
it was hard and dry, we all got off and walked on 
over the shoulder of the hill. We had not gone far 
when we descried Lord Dalhousie (whom General 
Grey had in confidence informed of our coming) on a 
pony. He welcomed us on the border of his ‘ March,’ 
got off his pony and walked with us. After walking 
some little time Alice and I remounted our ponies, 
(Albert riding some part of the time,) and turned to 
the left, when we came in sight of a new country, 
and looked down a very fine glen—Glen Mark. We 
descended by a very steep but winding path, called 
The Ladder, very grand and wild: the water running 
through it is called The Ladder Burn. It is very 
fine indeed, and very striking. hore is a small 
forester’s lodge at the very foot of it. The pass is 
quite a narrow one; you wind along very steep and 
rough path, but still it was quite easy to ride on it, 
as it zigzags along. We crossed the burn at the 
bottom, where a picturesque group of ‘ shearers’ were 
seated, chiefly women, the older ones smoking. They 
were returning from the south to the north, whence 
they came. We rode up to the little cottage; and 
in a little room of a regular Highland cabin, with its 
usual press bed,’ we had luncheon. This place is 
called Invermark, and is four and a half miles from 
Corrie Vruach. After luncheon I sketched the fine 
view. The steep hill we came down immediaicly 
opposite the keeper’s lodge is called Craig Boestock, 
aud a very fine isolated craggy hill which rises to 
the left—over-topping # small and wild glen—is 
called the Hill of Doun. 

“Further on, we passed Poul Skeinnie Bridge and 
’ Tarf Bridge, both regular steep Highland bridges. 
To the right of the latter there is a new Free Kirk 
—further on Captain Wemyss’s Retreat, a strange- 
looking place,—to the left Mill Dane—and, on a 
small eminence, the Castle of Auch Mill, which now 
resembles an old farm-house, but has traces of a ter- 
race garden remaining. ‘The hills round it and near 
the road to the left: were likesmall mounds. A little 
further on again we came to a wood, where we got 
out and walked along Major McInroy’s Burn. 

“ At a quarter-past seven o’clock we reached the 
small quiet town, or rather village, of Fettercairn, 
for it was very small—not a creature stirring, and 
we got out at the quiet little inn, ‘Ramsay Arms,’ 
quite unobserved, and went at once upstairs. There 
was @ very nice drawing-room, and next to it, a 
dining-room, both very clean and tidy—then to the 
left our bed-room, which was excessively small, but 
aso very clean and neat, and muck better furnished 
than at Grantown. Alice had-s nice room, the same 
size as ours; then came a mere morsel of one, (with 
a ‘press bed,”) in which Albert dressed; and then 


* Prince Louis of Hesse. 








came Lady Churclill’s bed-room just beyond. Louis 
and General Grey had rooms in an hotel, called ‘ The 
Temperance Hotel,’ opposite. We dined at eight, a 
very nice, clean, good dinner. Grant and Brown 
waited. They were rather nervous, but General 
Grey and Lady Churchill carved, and they had only 
to change the plates, which Brown soon got into the 
way of doing. A little girl of the house came in to 
help—but Grant turned her round to prevent her look- 
ing atus! The landlord and landlady knew who we 
were, but no one else except the coachman, and they 
kept the secret admirably. 

“The evening being bright and moonlight and 
very still, we all went out, and walked through the 
whole village, where not a creature moved ;—through 
the principal little square, in the middle of which 
was a sort of pillar or Town Cross on steps, and Louis 
read, by the light of the moon, a proclamation for 
collections of charities which was stuck on it. We 
walked on along a lane a short way, hearing nothing 
whatever—not a leaf moving—but the distant bark- 
ing of adog! Suddenlyjwe heard a drum and fifes! 
We were greatly alarmed, fearing we had been re- 
cognized ; but Louis and General Grey, who went 
back, saw nothing whatever.” 

SaturpDAY, SEPTEMBER 21.—Got to sleep after 
two or three o'clock. The morning was dull and 
close, and misty with a little rain; hardly any 
one stirring ; but a few people at their work. A 
traveller had arrived at night, and wanted tocome up 
into the dining-room, which is the ‘commercial tra- 
vellers’ room!’ and they had difficulty in telling 
him he could not stop there. He joined Grant and 
Brewn at their tea, and em his asking, ‘What's the 
matter here?’ Grant answered, ‘It’s a wedding party 
from Aberdeen.’ At ‘The Temperance Hotel’ they 
were very anxious to know wkom they had got. All, 
except General Grey, breakfasted a little before nine. 
Brown acted as my servant, brushing my skirt and 
boots, and taking any message, and Grant as Albert's 
valet.” 


ANOTHER military reform is taking placein Prus- 


sia; the authorities are shortening the men’s trousers 


and lengthening their boots. 


ABOLITION OF THE TITLE OF AN ANCIENT CITY 
Court.—The title of the Sheriff's Court, which has 
existed for many years, ceases, and the processes 
issued (New Year’s Day) will bear the title of “ The 
City of London Court.” Very few persons are 
aware of the antiquity of the Sheriff’s Court of the 
City of Loudon, and it may not be uninteresting to 
quote the following extract from Mr. J. B. C. Harri- 
son’s “ Practice of the Sheriff's Court of the City of 
London”—“ The Sheriff's Court of London, as con- 
stituted by the London City Small Debts’ Act, 
1852, is the result of progressive legislation, and 
traces its descent from the Court of Conscience, first 
established in the City in the 9th of Henry VIII. 
In that year an act of Common Council was made: 
that the Lord Mayor and Aldermen should monthly 
assign commissioners to hear matters between 
citizens and freemen of London in all cases where 
the debt or damage did not exceed 408., and that act 
being found charitable in its operation and a relief 
to poor debters, the power of the c»urt was con- 
firmed by an act of parliament of James I. The 
court was subject to frequent statutory amendments, 
but the administrations of its functions by commis- 
sioners continued down to the passing of the statute 
10 & 11 Vic., cap. 171.” The business of the 
Sheriff's Coyrt for the past year shows a marked in- 
crease upon that of the year 1866; the number of 
processes issued in 1866 peing 11,825, and in 1867, 
12,832, thus showivg an increase of more than 1,000. 
Although the title of the court is altered, the especial 
privileges hitherto enioyed by the Sheriff's Court 
are believed nox. io be destroyed, though the name 
of the court, which has existed for so many years, has 
been abolished. 


THE SILENT PARTNER. 


————_————— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


ALFRED Lee's grief had seemed so much modified 
during the latter part’ of Miss Hastings’s visit, and 
for several weeks after her departure, that his friends 
really believed he had formed an attachment for her, 
which would be avowed when the fitting time had 
elapsed, which was required by a due respect for the 
memory of Lucy. 

He always asked to see Roxiana’s letters, and once, 
at Laura’s request, he had put a postscript in one of 
her replies, in which, to his mother's great delight, 
he told her that he looked forward with pleasure to 
her promised visit in the spring. 


But before spring came, he was as dejected as | 


ever, and thongl he tried hard to keep up a show 





of spirits, it was too evident that both his bodily and 
mental health were failing. 

“ He will be better again when Roxy comes,” his 
mother would say; “she amuses him at least, aud 
by and by, it will turn out as we wish. It is impos- 
sible that it should be otherwise.” 

Charles thought so too, though he did not look 
very happy over it. 

“ He can’t helpit,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Nobody 
could. She’s such a love.” 

Laura looked hard at him, but he did not observe 
it, and he added : 

“Of course he could not propose when she was 
here. It was too soon.” 

“But I shall always think they had some under- 
standing on the morning of that ride on horseback,” 
said the mother. “ Nobody will ever convince we 
that they did not. They were so changed in their 
conduct to each other immediate] y afterwards. They 
were just like brother and sister.” 

The time for Emily Hastings’ wedding came at 
last, but greatly to Mrs. Lee’s disappeintment nothiag 
could induce her elder son to attend it. Charles and 
Laura went, and in due time returned, bringing with 
them their young friend, from whom so much was 
expected in the way of restoring peace and happiness 
to peor Alfred. 

Roxiana was as pretty as ever, and quite as winning 
in her ways. Indeed she was in some respects more 
captivating than before, and that seemingly without 
effort, if not without consciousness of her powers. 
Nor could there be any mistaking her favourable in- 
fluence upon Alfred, whose spirits improved from the 
hour of her return, yet who never seemed to seek 
an opportunity of being alone with her. 

“ It would not quite do yet,” the widow said, who 
watched them closely, and reported, with intentional 
exaggeration, to Charles every sign that favoured 
her theery. 

But it was wonderful how Charles’s business in- 
creased. He was rarely at home, excepting at 
meals, and he even began to find occupation in his 
room for hours together when the weather confined 
him to the house. Society seemed almost as dis- 
tasteful to him as to Alfred, yet the new position in 
which he had placed himself, compelled him to pay 
some attention to its claims. 

As Alfred would not, he was obliged occasionally to 
attend.Laura and Roxiana to large eveniug partivs, 
and of course he could not absent himself from those 
which his mother gave in return. 

Roxiana was quite a belle on these occasions, aud 
she seemed quite happy,which Charles thoughta little 
strange, as his brother was never present. That 
they were impliedly engaged he never doubted now, 
for his mother would not see things in any other 
light. 

They began to ride out again together, when the 
weather permitted, sumetimes with Laura and some- 
times without, and of course the widow contrived to 
find other engagements for her daughter as often as 
possible. 

But we must return to the time when Miss Blythe 
received Miss Holden’s letter, and from that point 
take up another thread of our narrative. 

Miss Blythe did not hesitate about complying with 
her friend’s request, but in what way she should set 
about the delicate task of undeceiving the afflicted 
mother, and yet keep secret the place of Lucy’s re- 
treat, and her own complicity iu Ler flight, she found 
it difficult to decide. 

An anonymous note would obtain but partial cre- 
dence, and might drive the mother frantic with sus- 
pense and anxiety. 

If she went in person to see Mrs. Holden, Mary 
feared that she might in some way be compelled to 
disclose the whole secret with which she had been 
entrusted, and which she had so long sacredly 
guarded. 

Yet she decided, after miuch reflection, on this 
course. 

She was sure that she was unknown to any mem- 
ber of the Holden family, except Lucy, her former 
schoolmate, and resolving to see the mother alune, 
she believed she could accomplish her errand with- 
out divulging that portion of her friend’s secret, 
which it was still considered important to preserve. 

Without assuming a positive disguise, Mary 
dressed herself a little below her station when she 
went on this errand, hoping that she might be mis- 
taken for a servant. 

But here was an evident error of judgment, for it 
was only by over-dressing, with the aid of manners 
to match, that she could properly enact the rédle of a 
Biddy. 

She found the Holdens’ new home with great diffi- 
culty, for she had never heard of the failure of Mark 
Holden, or of his change of residence. But there was 
no mistaking the signs of poverty in the present ap- 
pearance of the once wealthy family—for the street, 
the house, and the furniture all told the same story 





f ; afew degrees above destitution, : yet 
quite beneath the low watermark of respectability. 

Miss Blythe rang several times before the door 
was opened by a sad-looking girl, .whose dzess, be- 
tokened her a seryantof all work, but whose striking 
resemblance to Lucy could not be mistaken. 

She looked very earnestly at the visitor, and 
seemed relieved at not recognizing her; and when 
the latter inquired for Mrs. Holden, Fanny (for she 
it was) showed her into a small darkened parlour, 
saying “I will call her.” 

She did not say, “I will call mether,” for the poor 
girl evidently did not want to be taken for, one of 
the family. 

It was long before Mrs. Holden came—a tall, spare 
lady, apparently under fifty, with the remaine of 
beauty in an oval and very pale face, but lightly 
wrinkled aud bordered with little foeble black 
gray curls. 

She bowed to Miss Blythe, who-hed risen as she 
entered, and who said with some embarrassment: 

“ This is Mrs. Holden, I presume ?” ; 

“\ Yes—be seated, if youplease. My daughterdid 
not bring me your name, and . 

“I did not give it to her,” said Mary, in.a low, 
voice. “I qm agtranger to you, and have called.to 
speak to you en a subject of great interest.” 

Mary’s voice already faltered, and she had turned 
quite pale, which, however, the darkness of the raom 
prevented from being very, manifest, 

“Of interest to you—or tome?” the other asked 
very quickly. 

“To you, madam 


“ And you know some particulars of her death?” | 
said the mother, rising and approaching her visitor, 
and speaking very rapidly. ‘“ Tell. me—tell meal) 
hat you know of my da g- Why do you net 
speak? For pity’s sake—for heaven's sake, tell me 
all, and quickly.” 

“No, 1 cap tell you 

“Dut, you saw her, perhaps, after she left, home, 
that dreadful occurrence. You havesome 

yessage from her—some word of forgiveness for me 

for me—one of Ler murderers,” 

The frantic woman rather screamed than spoke 
hese words, falling upon ber knees before Mary’s 
hair, and clasping the frightened girl's hands. 

‘You must be calm, my dear madam,” said Mise 
Blythe, raising her, and compelling her to be seated, 
if you would hear what I have to say.” 

“I will—l will,” replied the wretched woman, 

trembling like a leaf in the wind. 

“TI want to ask you, then, if you are altogether cer- 
tain that your daughter is dead 2?” 

“Certain! Ah, yes! Do you not know that her 
body was found—and——-” ‘ 

‘But—but I mean to ask, wa; it fully ideniified 2 
Was there no possibility of a nm) take?” 

“ We tried to hope so,” was tue reply of a -voiceso 
mournful that it might have come from the tomb.of 
the unknown girl they had given sepulture to. “But 
the identification was complete.” 

“T have reason—some reason, I say not how much 
—to believe there was a mistake.” 

Again the agitated mother was upon her feet, and 
had approached Miss Blythe, white as a ghost, and 
rembling violenily. 

“You have not told me all,” she said. “ Thera.is 
more. I see it in your face—in your eyes!” 

‘ Yes—taere is more—when you are calm enough 

» hear it,” 

“Tam calm! Oh, Iam calm,” said the other, speak- 

ig rapidly and shaking like ove in an ague fit, “ and 
rood news never kills. I know you have good newa, 
| read it.on your lips. You think my darling is liv- 
ng—perhaps you know it.” 

There is no describing the energy with which she 
spoke. 

‘Yes,” replied she, taking the old lady’s hand 
nd tenderly encircling her waist with one arm. 

“ Yes—I know it.” 

There was a faint scream of joy, and then she felt 
the weight grow heavy on her arm, and she lowered 

he swoonjzg woman into an easy chair, and throw- 

g vpen @ door, called for help. 

Fanny and Grace came running in, greatly fright- 
ned, and casting almost angry glances at the stranger, 

ey flew to their mother, whom Miss Blythe was 
supporting, and called frantically upon her. 

“ Bring water. Open the windows, She will re- 
vive in a moment,” said Miss Blythe, calmly. 

She did so, ' 

“* What is it?” she said, when she saw them stand- 
ig about her, aud then catching a glimpse of her 
visitor, her memory returned, and such a radiant ex- 

overspread her face, as might have befitted 
a saint ascending to glory. 

“Joy! joy! joy!’ she said, throwing an arm around 

each of her daughters, whe had. pressed. clogely to. 


no. particulays of her death 


aud befor 
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her. “Lucy is,alive! We shall see her again! All 
our troubles are over; for henceforth we an defy 
poverty.” ' 

The young ladies were terrified for an instant, 
with the idea that their mother had gone mad; but, 
when Miss Blythe confirmed her .statement, and as- 
sured them that she had received a letter from their 
sister within the last week, their delight, was un- 
bounded. They embraced each other, they embraced 
their mother, aud then, weeping with joy, they all 
knelt, and returned devoted thanks to the Giver of 
all Good. 

In the height of this great excitement noone had 
yet asked where Lucy Holden was,,or who was this 
messenger of comfort to the afflicted family; but it 
did not detract: much from the joy of the late mour- 
ners, to find that. their inquiries on these points could 
not, yet be answered. 

“J shell, write to Lucy this week,” Mary said, 
“and I will send any message, or.any letter eyen, 
that. you may wiah to forward to her; and ifghe,re- 
plies, I will bring.you her answer.” 

The Jadies. eagerly accepted this offer,and pro- 
miged, to have. letters ready the next day. 

“But how shall we get, them to you?” they 


d. 

“IT will, call for them. the day after to-morrow,” 
she said, ‘on your.solemm promise that. shall not 
be watched, ead that no effort shall be made to learn 
who I am,.or where I reside.” 

This was readily promised. 

“But I must warm you,” continued Miss-Blythe, 
“not to expect.a speedy answer to your letters ; per- 
haps not within a month.” 

“Lucy is then very distant?” aid the mother, 
quickly. ‘Probably beyond the sea ?” 

Mary id not reply to this. conjecture, but was 
about to. i:i¢ her leave. when-she was sure that she 
saw a ret vning look of saxiety, almost of alarm, 
on Mrs, Hoiden’s face, it was.toeo plain to be over- 
looked. 

“You have something more to say to me?” she 
said. 

* Yes,” replied the mother. “I cannot bear tosee 
you go, for I ‘know that my fears will get the as- 
eendency when you are gone, and ‘I shall be racked 
with doubt.” 

“ Doubt. of what 2” 

“ Of the certainty of this life-giving. news. While 
you are hexce, and I look upon your truthful face, I 
cannot hesitate to believe all that you tell me, But 
I tremble when J remember what seemingly cenclu- 
sive evidence we had.of Lucy's death, Do you un- 
derstand me?” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Miss Blythe, who seemed 
rather reflecting than listening, and who, with a 
hesitating air, touched the clasp of her reticule. 

“ What is there after all,” centinued the mother, 
“to counterbalance that proof? A stranger, refus- 
ing to give heruame or residence, bringing no sign 
or token———” 

“I will give you a.sign,” said Mary. “ You know 
your daughter's writing ?” 

“ Yos, yes, yes!” was the cager reaponae. 

Miss Blythe opened her reticule, and, taking eut 
Luoy’s letter, folded it so as.to exhibit only the last 
few lines, withthe signature, and handed it te Mrs. 
Holden, who, passionately kissing it, at. once pro- 
, nounced it gemuine, and, with quivering voice, read 
a few lines aloud : 
| “They believe me dead. They have raised a 

monument to me, Pray, let. my mother be unde- 
ceived. In some way let her know that I am alive 
and well. Peor mamma, poor mamma!” 

“Phere can no longer be -a doubt,” she added, 
} “ Lucy. is. as one risen from the dead. And now, 
sweet messenger of mercy, donot refuse me one re- 
quest. Leave me these few lines with her dear name, 
that I may gaze upon them by night and by day ; 
that I may wear them next my heart, and take them 
cut whenever I begin to fear that this has been alla 
dream.” 

Miss Blythe complied with this request, cutting off 
a porcion of the letter, handing it to Mrs. Holden, 
and then taking her departure. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Lt wasnot until the visitor was gone.that the happy 
y mother,remembered what momentous tidings she had 
to send to Lucy (not of theirlost wealth, for that she 
considexed, trivial now), but of the safety of Alfred 
Lee. 

That this intelligence, together with an assurance 
of her parents’ full consent now to their union, would 
bring her speedily home, Mrs, Holden did not for a 
moment doubt. But how did she know, she asked 
herself, that Alfred Lee was still willing to wed her 
daughter? Would herenew, in their low estate, the 
offer which had. been,spwrued. by ker parents in their 
prosperity? 








Besides, he might, already have formed another at- 
tachment, (for invcommon with all, Luey’s, friends he 
had long supposedvher dead), and :being unwilling to 
awaken hopes which might, again be blasted—she 
resolved to see Mr. Lee, and make certain of his sen- 
timents before writing to her daughter. 

Without.communicating her designs to anyone, she 
set out on this delicate errand on the day after Miss 
Blythe’s visit, being resolved to do what she could to 
repair.the wrong she had committed, without the 
least regard to any personal considerations. 

She had no longer any pride to be. wounded, any 
dignity to be lowered—she was willing to. abase her- 
self to the dust to serve the loved child, who seemed 
to have been so miraculously. restored to her. 

Yet Mrs, Holden wagnet capable of doing anything 
unladylike. 

“He either loves. my daughter.still, or he does 
not,” she said to herself. ‘Nothing that. I can do 
will alter facts.. I go.not,to.ask:favours, but to pre- 
vent further suffering from, misapprehension.” 

She knew the late residence.of, the Lees, for her 
husband, it will be remembered, had once been there, 
and thither she proceeded with palpitating, heart, but 
only to find the house in the posseasion of strangers. 

She went in, in hopes of getting information, and 
she succeeded, for Mrs. Welles, a middle-aged and 
very loquacious lady, knew, all. about the Lees, as, 
indeed, she said, she had good,reason todo.) Her hus- 
band had once been a clerk im the old gentleman's 
office, and being out of health aud eut of business, 
and “of course rather limited ip means,” (he was, 
in fact, a shiftless, unenengetic, good-natured fellow, 
without a shilling.) Mr. Charles Lee had very gene- 
rously insisted on their eccupying his furnished 
house, Tent free, and very vicely it was furnished 
too, she said, looking areund wigs, much complacency 
at her really elegant little parlour. 

‘I soppase,” she added, ‘“ Edgar wouldn’t like tle 
idea of amy telling all this—and to,a stranger, too, 
] did not mean to do go, but it.slipped out. Tho 

ruth 18, | cannot keep a secret,and I hate your close- 
mouthed people who never tell snything. 

Mrs. Welles talked aeif ‘she had mot had a chance 
before for a long time, aad her visitor, watching her 
chance to speak, at last. ingnixed where, er friends 
had moved to. 

“ It's the corner. of T—--+,” the lady wepiied; “I 
can’t quite remember the number, but it’s a large 
four-stery stone house, with, their name on the door.” 

Mrs. Holden’s conntenanee fell. 

“Why, they must heve become rich, then,” she 
said, “ or at least--—” 

“ Rich!” interrupted the lady,;,‘* bless;yau, haven't 
you heard? But you live in the country, perhaps. 
Why, the Lees are,saidito be worth millions! It’s 
only lately come out, but their wealth is something 
extsaordinary even in these. days ofoolossal fortunes.” 

“ How did they acquire it?” 

“ I don’t know. A gold mine, I believe, that the 
old gentleman. had an interest, in, and which has 
begun to yield since hiadeath. That’s the story, but 
Edgar says they are-vexyclos¢ about it—Charles and 
Alfred both.” 

* Are they both so rich?” 

“ Yes; or if not, we don’t‘know who-has the most. 
It’s.a joint affair, so Edgarithinks. Are you a friend 
of the family?” 

“ No; I can scarcely claim to be that.” 

“I thought you didn’t look very much pleased.” 

“Oh, I did not mean that. I certainly wish them 
well, but I have net the. right to call them my 
friends, as I have. never even seen.any of them—but 
one.” i 

“And which is that?” Mrs. Welles asked quickly. 

Her visitor hesitated—and then replied: “ Mr. 
Alfred Lee.” 

“Alfred! Oh.yes, anoble fellow,” she rattled on, 
without seeming to take breath, “ was in the army— 
taken prisoner—sentenced to death, and escaped in 
the most wonderful manner; but perhaps you have 
heard of this.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then he was engaged to a most. beantiful and ac- 
complished young lady—father a Turk, mother 4 
Jezebel—and they broke off the match, and tried to 
force her to marry an old yellow miser, cia enough % 
be her grandfather. Girl faithful; wouldn’t do it— 
ran away and drowned herself. But perhaps you ve 
heard that too.” ( 

Mrs. Holden controlled her emotion, and said she 
had heard the story in a modified form. 

“ Modified! Oh, it wasstem times. worse, only I 
have not:time to tell you—and poor Alfred, it nearly 
killed him, Edgar says. He’s travelled and every- 
thing—and he was quite a shadow, but he’s better 
now; and is consoling himself. with a young lady 
—the sweetest creature you-ever did see, only seven 
teen, and they are to be married next autumn.” — 

Mrs. Holden averted her face to hide the emotion 
which she knew it must exhibit, for the words of the 
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rarrulous woman were like so many daggers to her 
poor tortured heart: 
" “Have you seen this lady?” she asked, with as- 
sumed indifference, 

But Mrs. Welles was too intent on telling her story, 

, discover any emotion that was hidden, however 
imperfectly. 

“ Yes, she’s here now—at the Lees’, I mean--on 
her second visit; was here last autumn when they 
lived in this house. Edgar and I called. We were 
living at Mrs, Badger’s, next street; saw her then; 
seen her since riding out with him several times.” 

“ With Alfred ?” 

“Of course! And very loving they were, too. I’m 
so glad he’s got over it! And Edgar thinks she’s 
very rich, too; for she does dréss splendidly.” 

Mrs. Holden had heard enough. She bade her lo- 
jnacieus friend good-bye, and wenthome, heart-sick, 
without attempting further to prosecute her errand. 
How could she? Even if there were xoomfor some 
faint doubt of the new engagement, how eould she— 
almost @ pauper—ge to thiamillionaive and hint, even 
most remotely, at the topic on whichehe hadcome to 


speak ? 

If Alfred Lee hadiwemained:a poorman, shemight 
have approached him en this subjeet; but the we 
families had pase yo places in society, 
since he had pro dor , and had been re- 
jected for his povertyalone. 

Then Mrs. Welles’ story of the new engagement 
was by no means improbable; and how would the 
mendicant mother look, seeking to revive a dead 
passion for her daughter, under the very roof which 
sheltered a new and innocent claimart to the heart 
and hand of Alfred Lee? 

It was impossible. She ntterly abandoned the 
thought, and she wrote to her daughter, urging her 
return, without making eny allusion to her late lover, 
but informing her of their own changed fortunes, and 

f Mr. Burr’s marriage, and assuring her that no re- 
straint or coercion should ever be exercised towards 
her again, in reference tomatrimony. 

When Miss Blythe called for the letters, theanxions 
mother, still hesitating as to whether Lucy ought not 
to be undeceived with regard to Mr. Lee’s death, con- 
sulted her unknown friend about it, and was not sur- 
prised to find that the latter was entirely ignorant 
even of the name of Miss Holden’s lover. 

“She had promised me her full confidence on 
this subject hereafter,” Mary said; “but all that 
she told me was, that he went into the army and was 
killed.” 

The.story of Alfred’s wonderful eseape, and the 
cruel manner in which it had been kept secret from 
Lucy, she now heard for the first time, with unutter- 
able amazement. 

“ And are you quite sure,” she asked, “of the truth 
of what you heard yesterday about Mr. Lee's great 
wealth?” 

*T have not a doubt of it.” 

“ And—and about his——” 

“T have not mentioned his name in my letter to 
Lucy,” said the mother, interrupting her. “I thought 
it better not to do.so, under the circumstances. Let 
her think him dead. He is at least. dead to her.” 

“Perhaps it is best. But she must learn the truth 
some time or other, if she returns home. Would 
it not be better——” 

“Do as you choose. I am not competent to decide, 
and perhaps your youth may make you a better 
judge of what is right than J am. Lam sure you ere 
a true friend of Lucy’s.” 

“T am sure that I am,” replied Mary, with tears. 
“T will take a.few days to reflect, for this is.a very 
importent matter, and I will see you again. bafore 
sending the letters.” 

Mrs. Holden thanked her warmly,.and they panted. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


Cuanues Lzp had ceased to make a-seerct of his 
great wealth soonafter Roxiana came on her second 
visit, and he-had done something else which better 
displayed his true character. 

“You must not imagine,” he said, when, in family 
council, he had disclosed the amount and the source 
of his riches to his astonished relations, “that I call 
this property all mine: It is true that my father 
gave mea deed of the Ipnd, as an equivalent for 
what he had given to ¢ach of the other children 


“Then I don’t see why it is not all yours,” said the 

mother ; “for there’s no fear of any of us wanting 
anything as long as you have it.” 
_ “Legally it is all.mine. But I am sure that my 
father would never have made such @ division of 
his property if he had known its value. Suppose 
Alfred had had.this——” 

“T should have sold it to the first man who offered 
me a hundred pounds for it,” said Alfred. 

“Which I was very nearly doing myself. But 


I mean to ask; suppose you had kept it, and made 
millions out of it, as I have done, should I have been 
satisfied without a good share of it ? I don’t believe 
I should; though I might not have mentioned it, any 
more than you have.” 

“T really don’t think it would ever have occurred 
to me that I had any claims,” said Alfred, laughing, 
“but since you mention it, I wouldn’t mind taking a 
hundred thousand.” 

“T shall give you no such thing; I have, after 
transferring a snug little fortune to grandfather, as 
he will see by this bank book here——” 

“To me !” exclaimed the major, taking the book; 
“why, bless the boy, what am I to-do with it? Why, 
why! I’m seventy-eight years old, Charles, and no- 
body to provide for.” 

“ But you may live to be a hundred and seventy- 
eight, grandpapa, or a hundred and fifty something, 
like old Parr. No matter. I want you to be independent 
while you do live, and to feel at liberty to dispose of 
it by will, when youdie. Please say no more about 
it—it is yours. AsI was going to say, then, I have 
divided the remainder of the property into four equal 
parts. I believe there are four of us,” he added, 
affecting toeeunt upon his fingers. “ Mother, Laura, 
Alfred and myself; yes, that’s right. I don't wish 
to be richer than the rest of you, and now I am not. 
That's all there ir to say about it.” 

As Charles spoke («+ onded tehieastorished rola- 
tions government bonds .::d certificates of stock in 
their several names, to the amount which he had 
named, and then darted out of the room. 

Laura and Alfred made chase, however, and 
‘brought him back captive, yet struggling, to receive 
their varied demonstrations of gratitude. 

“ He’s a good boy,” said the Major, trying to find 
an wpappropriated part of him to sheke, for his hands 
and arms were captive, and Laura was in his lap, with 
her arms about his neck; “he’s a good boy, and 
always was, and he’s done his duty; excepting this ; 
there was no need for this.” ; 

“Nor of these,” said his mother; “ I’msure I don’t 
know what to do with them. You'll have to take 
care of it all for me, Charles.” 

“Well, I will, motler, until somebody has a better 
right. I thought I saw General B—— looking very 
earnestly at you the other night.” 

“So did I—so did I,” said Laura. 

“Nonsense, children, you ought to be ashamed.” 

“Oh, we're not, though. You are only forty-five, 
mother, and you don’t look so much by half a dozen 
years. Old Mrs. Bascon was sixty-seven and married 
a@ man as old as grandfather.” 

“T think I'll look around, myself,” said the Major, 
eliciting a general laugh, at which he affected to be 
much surprised. 

* At any rate,” he said, ‘we must get some of 
these-young people married. It’s high time—high 
time.” 


Joke as this was, it brought a cloud upon the faces 
of both the brothers, a cloud visible, despite the 
forced smiles which appeared for a moment upon their 
lips, but neither of them replied, and the observant 
Laura hastened to change the subject of convgrsa- 
tion. 

We have said that this conversation took place 
soon after Roxiana Hastings came on her second 
visit, but of course she was not a witness to it. 
Charles did not doubt that it would be followed by a 
speedy publicity to the engagement which none of 
them any longer doubted existed between Alfred and 
Rexiana. The lieutenant was a man of fortune now, 
and he had seemed in a decidedly improved state 
of spirits, for a long time prior to his accession to 
so great wealth. After that his fits of dejection 
seemed to diminish still more, both in frequeney and 
intensity. 

He began to have business to attend to, and this, 
with his few recreations, employed so much of his 
time as to leave him little leisure for solitary musings. 
His mother,indeed, made it a point to keep him occu- 
pied and amused when he was at home, dreading 
nothing so much as his relapsing into his old dis- 
mal mood. 

Again Roxy began to talk of home. Her visit had 
been a long one—she was neglecting her school—her 
eg was lonely—but all these objections were over- 
ruled. 

“We will send for your mother,” said Mrs. Leo ; 
“she and I,” she added, significantly, “ ought to be 
acquainted, you know I have never yet seen her, 
and I am not well enough to go there.” 

“ And you shall go to school here,” added Charles, 
“ if you wish.” ' 

“We must not let her go now,” the widow said, 
* not till everything is settled definitely.” 

“But don’t you think it is settled, mother?” 
Charles asked in a voice from which, somehow, all 
its wonted music seemed to have departed. 

“ Between them—oh yes. I know it is; that is, I 





do.pet quite know it, though I am nearly certain. 





But I want it acknowledged, and the time fixed. 
Besides, if she isn't 1 to cheer him—with her 
singing, sketching and riding—her teaching him 
drawing—and taking lessons in Latin from him 
—he’ll fall back into his old moods; I know he 
will.” 

Charles sighed and said: 

“ Of course!” 

“The loss of occupation would be enough to bring 
it on. He wants continual rousing. This melan- 
choly is partly constitutional with him.” 

“I daresay it is, for I’ve felt symptoms of it myself, 
sometimes.” 

So Roxy did not go home, and her mother, when 
written to, said, let her stay by all means, and she 
would come after her when she could not possibly 
bear her absence any longer. 

Thus affairs stood, when one afternoon Charles, 
who was in the library awaiting dinner, was informed 
by a servant that there was a young lady in the 

rlour, Who desired to see him. 

“Tell Miss Lee, Tom,” said the young man, scareely 
looking up from his book, “ itis her that she wants to 
see, probably.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said the man, “she cer- 
tainly asked for Mr. Lee.” 

Charles went, book in hand, and was surprised to 
seo that his visitor was an entire siranger—a pale, 
fair young woman of twenty-three or four years, 
with the dress and manners of a lady, and with a 
strange mingling of timidity and resolution upon her 
expressive features. 

“You are surprised at this visit, Mr. Lee—and you 
will be still more so at the object of it,” said Miss 
Blythe, after Charles, politely addvessing her, had 
taken a seat near her. 

“ Pleasantly surprised then, I hope,” said the young 
man, smiling—for he saw the growing embarrass- 
ment of the lady, and wanted to relieve her. 

“Yes, sir; I think I may safely promise that. And 
I must premise what I have to tell, by saying that I 
was an intimate friend of Lucy Holden.” 

“Ah, indeed! That most unfortunate young lady!” 

“Most unfortunate, indeed, sir. And yet not inthe 
sense in which you probably suppose.” 

“T referred to the manner of her death only, which 
we all know to have been very terrible.” 

“ But let us suppose a possible mistake-hore, and 


” 


that Miss Holden is still living! 








“Living! Lucy Holden living! Impossible!” 
said Charles. “Why do you make such a conjec- 
ture ?” 


“T do not wish to agitate you,” returned Miss 
Blythe, (who was indeed grieved to see no greater 
agitation in her companion, for she thought she was 
talking to Alfred), “but this is not altogether con- 
jecture.” 

“Pray tell me all that you know or believe, then. 
I am really very deeply interested in this subject.” 

“T suppose so,” said the disappointed girl, “ orI 
should not have come to you with this intelligence. 
In short, then, I know that Lucy is alive—or rather 
that she was alive and well a few weeks ago.” 

Charles rose and walked the room some minutes 
without speaking, and when at last he stopped in 
front of his visitor, his face expressed more of per- 
plexity than of joy. 

“This ig most extraordinary news,” he said. “ Do 
her parents know it?” 

“ They do.” 

“ How long have they known it ?” 

“Only three days.” 

“ Did they send you here?” 

“No, sir, they were not even awareof my 
coming.” 

“ What would I have given to ‘have had this in- 
formation a few months sooner—but now—but now !” 

“TI must infer then,” said Miss Blythe, rising and 
speaking sadly, “ that you have ceased to feel any 
deep personal interest in my friend.” 

“ She was almost a stranger to me—but——’ 

“A stranger! Good heavens! Am I not talking 
to Mr. Alfred Lee ?” 

“Certainly not! Alfred is my brother.” 

“Oh, I am so glad! Surely, surely, he will rejoice 
at this news.” 

“ He will rejoice, as I do, for her sake, and her 
friends. But let me explain that there are some 
complications about this matter, which will modify 
his joy, and will greatly embarrass us all.” 

“T think I can guess them.” 

“ Very likely. Oh, that we could have known this 
sooner! How he loved her—how he mourned her, 
no language can tell; but, alas! he has since been en- 
couraged to form another attachment fora sweet, in- 
nocent girl, whose affections are of course fully cen- 
tered upon him.” 

Mary sighed and said: 

“ And they are engaged, I suppose.” 

“ Yes—impliedly at least—and probably by actual 
agreement. But itis my duty to inform Alfrcd of 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































this news, for sooner or later he must know of it, of 
course. Perhaps you would prefer to communicate 
it to him yourself; if so, I will call him, for he is 
in the house.” 

“ Certainly not. Let me not even be present when 
it is told to him. I have accomplished my errand 
and will retire.” 

“ Not, I hope, without favouring us with your 
address. My brother might desire to see you.” 

“You must excuse me. I cannot give you my 
name or residence, for at present I am pledged to 
withhold from Lucy’s friends all clue to her retreat. 
But I will call here again any day that you wish.” 

“To-morrow! Call to-morrow, and I shall be 
greatly obliged to you,” said Charles, politely bow- 
ing his fair visitor out. 

“More mystery! More mystery, Charles!” said 
his sister, as the front door closed upon the strange 
lady. “Here has dinner been waiting these ten 
minutes.” 

“Dinner! AndI never thought to ask her 
dear, how uncivil!” 


, 


Dear, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Ir was @ painfully embarrassing duty that Charles 
Lee had to perform, but he resolved to lose no time 
in discharging it, and he accompanied his brother to 
his room after dinner, revolving how he could best 
broach so delicate a subject. 

Determined not to hesitate, he plunged in medias 
res, by saying: 

“ Am I entitled to your full confidence, Alfred ?” 

“ Confidence? You?” was the quick response. 
“ Most certainly. I have not a secret in the world 
from you, and never wish to have.” 

“ But about Roxiana——” 

“T have been intending to speak to you on this 
subject for some time, and Iam glad that you have 
given me so good a chance.” 

He drew his chair near to that of Charles, as he 
said this; and the latter, summoning up a cheerful 
look, or rather the poor counterfeit of one, prepared 
to hear a story of new love, and a new engagement. 

“ Poor, dear mother has suffered so much for me,” 
the lientenant continued, “that I dare not tell her 
what I am going to confess to you. She thinks— 
and it seems that even you have thought it possible 
—that my heart could prove faithless to that dear 
girl whose love for me cost her her life, and whose 
image no time can ever eradicate from my breast.” 

What strange light is that which glows in the 
dark eyes of the listener? What shadow is that 
which seems to flit away from his features, leaving 
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them bright and radiant, and altogether unsympa- 
thizing with the mournful look and voice of the 
speaker ? 

“If Roxiana and I have been intimate,” continued 
Alfred, “it has been with a perfect understanding 
of each other’s sentiments. She knows that I have 
no heart to bestow, and if it were otherwise, I really 
doubt whether it would be acceptable to her. I 
long ago took the precaution to prevent any mis- 
take on this subject, and, indeed, it was not until I 
had done so, and we had established the relation of 
quasi brother and sister, that Miss Hastings laid 
aside her reserve, and admitted me fully into her 
friendship.” 

“ You astonish me, Alfred,” replied Charles. 

“Tf I had supposed that you shared my mother’s 
mistake on this subject, I should have undeceived 
you sooner ; but I cannot bear to awaken her from.so 
harmless an hallucination. The necessity of conceal- 
ing my unhappiness from one who so profoundly 
sympathizes with it, has added not a little to its in- 
tensity ; and, while I maintain a semblance of cheerful- 
ness, my dejection is daily deepening, andis becoming 
a part of my mental constitut+on.” 

Charles rubbed his hands, and looked anything but 
sorry. 

“ Fase said more than I meant todo on this point, 
but it has been in my zeal to impress upon you the 
fact that Roxy is not, and never by any possible con- 
tingency can be, anything more to me than a friend. 
Do you fully understand and believe me?” 

“Yes—oh, yes!” replied Charles, smiling. “I can- 
not mistake such language as this.” 

“If it grieve you, as I fear it does to know this, 
for I begin to suspect there was complicity between 
you and my mother in this innocent artifico——” 

Alfred paused, and his brother replied : 

“Yes, Alfred, to be frank with you, I knew of it, 
and—and was a party to it.” 

“ And will it disappoint you very much to know 
that it never can be?” 

“Oh, no; I can bear it,” replied Charles, fairly 
laughing now. “ You shall see!” 

The lieutenant thought his brother’s conduct 
strange, but he knew that Charles was right at 
heart. 

“ And now,” resumed the latter, “I want to say 
something to you on another subject, or rather on one 
of the topics which—which we have already touched 
upon.” 

Pa Does it relate to Lucy?” asked the other, 
quickly. 

“ Yes—to Lucy.” 

“ The visit of that strange young lady to you—had 
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that anything to do with what you have to tell me ? 
Have you come here on purpose to say it? Is it— 
is it something that justifies your evident joy at my 
not being engaged to Roxy?” 

It was with terrible earnestness that these words 
were spoken ; it was wonderful with what electric 
rapidity, the idea that suggested them had sprung 
into life. 

While Charles hesitated how to reply, his brother 
continued, still spéaking rapidly: 

“ You know that despite all the appalling proofs to 
the contrary, I have sometimes contemplated the 
possibility of Lucy being still alive.” 

“T know—I know.” 

“Tf there be anything that can afford aliment to 
such a hope as this—anything that can justify a 
renewal of researches which we have supposed ex- 
haustive—anything that would make it not the act 
of a madman to go on a pilgrimage through every 
quarter of the globe in search of her—speak—and 
speak quickly—but if otherwise, wait, oh wait a brief 
moment, my dear brother, and give me time to meet 
the shock of your answer.” 

The wild energy with which all this was spoken, 
excepting the last sentence, which was uttered in a 
low and almost wailing tone, cannot be expressed. 

“ Fear nothing from my answer,” said Charles, 
quickly and cheerily. “If I had not sufficient ground 
for hope, do you think I would have permitted you 
to indulge it, even for a moment?” 

Alfred’s arms were around his brother's neck ere 
this sentence was half uttered. 

“Tell meall! Tell meall!” he said. 

“Nay, Alfred, not yet, not quite yet! But I bid 
you hope—I! I assure you that it will not be the 
act of a madman to go in search of her, for nothing 
is more certain, than that she does not lie beneath 
that monument which records her virtues, and tle 
late repentance of her friends.” 

“ And there is a clue,” gasped Alfred, “a elue to 
her retreat? Tell me that! Tell mo that!” 

“There is, but compose yourself now, and you 
shall soon know all that I can tell you.” 

“Right! Leave mea little while with my joy. 
my great joy, but before you go tell me does mo- 
ther sf ; 

“ Not yet—not yet.” 

“ Be careful then—be careful of our mother!” 

“T shall leave it for you, Alfred, to tell her. There 
is no haste.” 

“Thank you! What bliss it will be! Yes—yes, 
let metell her—let me witness the dawn of returnins 
happiness and serenity in her long sorrowing heart.’ 

(To be continued) 
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LEAVES OF FATE. 


BY THE 
Author of * Captain Fritty,” “Amyas Ayre,” &¢., &€. 
—_————@——_—___ 
CHAPTEB VIII. 

Give me but thy love, and I 

Envy none beneath the sky; 
Pains and perils I defy, 

If thy presence cheer me. 

Mrs. IncHBALD did not leave Miss Poinson’s 
house, the next day, nor the next week, although she 
received an anonymous letter warning her of the 
danger of remaining there. Winifred grew very fond 
of her guest, although some of her moods puzzled her, 
and they were constantly together, spending their 
days in quiet, rational enjoyment, without any ex- 
citement, and only occasionally receiving visitors. It 
had cost the orphaned heiress a severe struggle to 


mount her horse again, and when she was first lifted : 


to the saddle she burst into a flood of tears, and 
cried shudderingly: 

“T cannot, oh, I cannot.” 

“Nay, dear Winifred, if you yield now, it will be 
all the more difficult another time,” said Mrs. Inch- 
bald tenderly, as she guided her own magnificent 
black horse close to her friend’s, and clasped the 
trembling hands. “ There's only one way to pre- 
vent these trials from gaining giant proportions and 
conquering us, and that is to face them at the first.” 

“I suppose you are right,” said Winifred, brushing 
away her tears and gathering up the reins. 

“We will ride past the cemetery, and leave the 
flowers we may find upon his grave. Life ends at 
last, dear child, and then they say there are meetings 
forus all. You surely can only find peace and com- 
fort in that thought.” 

They rode slowly down the avenue, her companion 
talked gravely but earnestly, Winifred’s agitated 
face grew calm, and when they returned it was 
bright and cheerful. To do Mrs. Inchbald justice, 
nothing could be kinder or more judicious than her 
gentle management of her hostess. A mother could 
not haye been more watchful and tender, nor an at- 
‘ached nurse more faithful, and at the same time 
tumble. After that first attempt, they rode together 
without any attendant, on every pleasant day, ex- 
tending their route further and further. 

‘This is sensible!” exclaimed Mrs. Inchbald, as 
they turned into the lane, which passed Jem White's 
smithy, to allow him to attend to a loosened shoe, 
oue lovely morning preparatory to a long ride. “ This 
8 rational and agreeeble; no troublesome cavalier 
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, hanging at your elbow; no idle, good-for-nothing, 








soft-spoken dandy to sickeu you ; no arrogant, pomp- 
ous, irritating lord of creation to spoil all your satis- 
faction. O Winifred, are you enjoying these halcyon 
days a little, just a little? It would give me so much 
comfort to think so.” 

“* How can you doubt it, Faustina?” replied Wini- 
fred, with an affectionate smile. “ I cannot express 
my gratitude to you for coming thus to my assistance. 
Sombre and dreary enough these days must have 
been, but for you. I wrote to my aunt to-day that 
she need not waste her commiserations, that I was 
far happier than I dared to hope I could be. I told 
her how you watched over me, having always an 
antidote for all my troublesome moods. I begin to 
dread your going away, trembling every day lest you 
will become wearied of so dull and tame a life, after 
your brilliant career. May Winter tells me all the 
gay world marvels at your abdication, and so I 
confess do I. You will teach me to be selfish, 
Faustina.” 

“Oh, I am thankful that you enjoy my society. 
You do love me a little then, Winifred? Don't let 
them persuade you that amallevil. Whatever may 
come to divide us, always think of me as you have 
known me here, and oh, believe it is my true self, 
that whatever sin and folly I have been driven into, 
has come from the cruel pressure of circumstances, 
not from my own inclinations. Promise me that, 
Winifred.” 

She leaned towards her companion, her large dark 
eyes glittering with the earnest emotion which also 
deepened her tone. 

“What should come between us?” said Winifred. 
“Tt seems to me rather that circumstances have sin- 
gularly thrown us together, to atone for the lack of 
closer ties on either side.” 

“T would it might be so,” replied Mrs. Inchbald, 
slowly and thoughtfully. 

“And here is Jem. He makes a picture when 
he bends there over the forge, wiih that shower of 
sparks flying from: his anvil. Mr. White, will you 
look at the fore-foot of Mrs. Inchbald’s horse? We 
have started on a long journey, and we don’t want to 
be annoyed with loosened shoes. Beauty is all right, 
Mark said, but he was a little doubtful about the 
black horse, when we came to start away.” 

Jem White, thrusting back the drooping mass of 
grizzly hair from his eyes, came forward, bowing 
respectfully. 

“Tt is a nice day for a ride,” said he, and lifted 
first one foot and then the other of the black horse, 
adding, as he looked up into the rider’s face, “It 
will be off, sure enough, without I put in more nails.” 








She sprang iightly from the saddle as she an- 
swered: 

“Do your best then, we had better lose a few 
minutes now than get into trouble by-and-by.” 

Throwing her riding-habit over her arm and beat- 
ing the ground idly with her gold-mounted whip, 
the fair equestrienne walked carelessly to and fro, 
and presently she passed around the smithy, and 
looked up curiously at the dark, weather-beaten 
cottage. 

Winifred cast an anxious glance to the upper story. 
In a moment she heard Mrs. Inchbald’s rich voice 
singing a strange, wild melody. 

“ Faustina, Faustina,” called she, “ where are you ? 
come back to me.” 

“Did you think I was lost?” asked the lady, re- 
appearing, with her hands full from a vine covering 
an unsightly fence with its delicate drapery. ‘“ Well, 
it is no wonder. While I stood there before that old 
house there came the strangest feeling over me. A 
wild, almost irresistible longing took possession of 
me as if the greatest joy, or the most direful woe 
were waiting there for me. I was half persuaded to 
go in and rummage the place over. It looks dilapi- 
dated and ghostly. What do you thi: I should 
have found?” 

Winifred sighed, and inwardly shuddered, but only 
answered quietly: 

“Nothing very alarming, I presume. Poof Jem 
has no wife or sister, only a deaf old woman to 
attend to his little housekeeping. But your horse.is 
ready. Ah, some one else is coming, on horseback 
too.” 
“Ttis that odious German!” exclaimed Mrs. Inch- 
bald; “do let us get away without taking him into 
our company.” 

Yes, it was Swithin Scholer mounted on that 
spirited horse of his, whose jetty coat was a match 
for that of Mrs. Inchbald’s black animal. 

His graceful start of. surprise on perceiving them 
gave no hint of his knowledge of their route, nor 
his previous discovery of the pair turning into Jem’s 
lane. 

“ Good-morning, ladies. Ah, Miss Poinson, I am 
fortunate indeed to chance upon you here. I have 
called once or twice, and found you eut. Is not this 
a glorious day fora gallop? Are you returning or 
leaving home ?” 

“We have started for a sort of exploring ex- 
pedition, and have agreed to forsake all highways 
and turn intc every inviting lane,” answered Wini- 
fred. 

“Charming! 
tendant ?’ 


And of course you have. an at- 
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“ Miss Poinson, you will not, lam sure you will 
not, venture yourself on such an expedition without a 
yentleman ?” |] aid, earnestly rlancing at all 
gentioman’' he said, earnestly, not giancing & 
towards the last speaker. 


Winifred bit her lip irresolutely, glancing from one” 
to the other, but Mrs. Inchbald, in a manner as per- 
emptory as his own, settled the matter. 

‘“ Winifred, dear,” said she, “are you not satisfied 
with my capacities.as a cavalier? Have you ever 
had occasion to.find fault ?” 

“ Certainly net, Faustina,” answered Winifred. 

“And I, by all means, prefer your company. 
Come, then.” q 

As she spoke, ahe vaulted lightly into her saddle, 
repeating : 

“ Come, then.” : 

Winifred, colouring a little with annoyance and 
embarrassment, bowed to Mr. Scholer, 

“ You mustexcuse.us forto-day,air. Yousecwe 
are determined to @how our ind co,” 

“T shall do mygelftheshonour of calling upon y: 
to-morrem,. T he thald enough to sak to find 
you at home ?” 

“ Oortaimly,” replied Wittitine d. 

“ Logkat Miss Poinsan'a'saddle-girths, my goad 
fellow; it seems te me they are slack,” said ‘he, 
turning to Jem Whit»: andashile the latter was at- 
tending to the reques’, SWithin.Scholer rode on and 
halted beside Mrs. Inclebeld, who sat ‘in haughty 
grace eyeingyhim defiantly. 

“ How daved you?” said he, in « low, wrathifal 
voice. “ QneoeagainIsarn-you I do not speek idly. 
Leave thig innecent girl, free from your polluting 
presence, or thew townghall ring with thestery 
i can tell.” 

If possible she voge still mere haughtily in her 

at, her finely-eut nostrils dilating like thosesof.a 
iettlesome animal, her-eyes-fiashing, her whale face 
ne glow of superbwearn. 

“Do your worst. I defy you,” answered-she. 

“Shall I tell her who you are?” questioned he; 
fiercely. 

“T am willing,” was the cold reply. 

“What deed of yours brought infamy upon your- 
elf, and shame and horror on the proud ald nameshe 

bears? Think a moment, before it is too late!” 

“T tell you I am-willing. I am hot sure but I shall 
hank you for it. I have been tempted a dezen times 
» forestall you.” 

“ She will turn away from youin horror and loath- 

ing,” he said, triumphantly. 

“T do not believe it. I have won her love. She 
will hear my excuses. She will believe-me before 
you, and for the -rest.of the world I care nothing. 
Who are you tointerfere in this:matter? It may be 
my turn to question. You think te make your.own 
advantage out of some idbe stories you have heard. 
Statements are-one thing, and proofs another. I as- 
sure you that you will not drive me away from this 
peaceful retreat.” 

As she spoke she touched the whip te her horse, 
and went back to Winifred. A moment more the pair 
went cantering out-of the lane. 

Swithin Scholer watehed them with seowling brows, 

t he turned with a.shrug ef the shoulders, and a 
lesa smile to Jem White, a moment after. 

“] say, my aman, these are more quiet times than 
you saw in India? It’s little dread you have now 

seeing a score of those Sepoy devils rushing after 
you, eh?” 

“Sir?” stammeredJem, fingering with his horny 
hands at the leather apron he wore. 

“ People in these parts don’t know what horrors 
can be. Do you forget being penned up at Cawn- 
pore, half dead with thirst, and watching night aad 

ay, and those yells? Were there ever such fiendish 
‘reeches come before from human throats ?” 


are 


Jem shuddered, despite his best efforts not to un- | come, do you?” exclaimed the young man, his face 
fairly blanching with terror. 
me that any of them_have tracked me out.” 


rstand, or recall the horrible memory. 

Swithin Scholer.smiled coldly. 

“The Fifth had a-terrible time of it from first to 
ist. Do you ever dream of nights of that ambuscade, 
how they leaped out. upom your unguarded ranks like 
so many demons let loose? What a melée it was! 
Che infernal regions eam hardly present a more 
frightful scene, or such blood-freezing seunds. And 
hen, when the worn, pitiful remnant reached the 
station, that sight, do you recall it? The murdered 
adies—the empaled babes, the sickening, reeking 
scene- 

“My heavens, sir, be quiet!” burst from Jem 
White, as he wiped the great beads of perspiration 
rom his sunburnt forehead, and turned away, his 
yes dilated with anguish and horror. 

“T thought you mustremember,” said the German, 

lly. “And yet you wanted to persuade me the 
other day that you hadn't served in India. Tush, 
nan! I never forgot a face yet that I had seen more 
than once.” 


and perplexity. 


served when the 5th Cawalry served, who knew me, 
though I am sure I can’t tell anything about him. 


make mischief for us, depend upon it.” 


will lead to. I wish you had hadalookat him. There 
was something familiar about his face, but to save 
my soul I can’t te/! what.” 


officers in the service, with a grand, dark look, 
and his hair and whiskers are as black and glossy 
— as—the blackest thing you cans think of, whatever it 
may be.” 


any way to—to. the story, or to the name of Dar- 
win?” 


more than his words. 
brother out there in the service?) I can’t help think- 
ing this man is a relation,” asked Jem, rather hesi- 
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*“ What were you doing there, sir?” asked Jem. 


“1? Oh, Iwas an officer in one of the regiments 


sent over from England to help quell the mutiny. - I 


And I saw enough of it. 
else you will remember. 
sweet little daughter of Colonel G——’s, and how 
she was found as those devils had left her? Were 
you one of the men whowent reverently to thedittle 
corpse, and cutoff adock of the golden hair, and teok 
a solema vow of vengeance? I tell you, mymen, 
these seemes‘come up like nightmare visions!’ 
d across 





Jem White his horny han this-eyes, 
his bri chest heaving. : 
“* Ay,” he, forgetti 


anguish.of the memory. “I 


havedt now: 


‘“T don't donbtit. It proves the 
i thongbt you. T must orcad tale with 


Buthe simply bowed, fumbled # 
leather-@pron, and then mowed ‘hadk intothe: 
His unwelcome visiterp 


at. 


his anvil, wiping the perspiration from his face. 
a few moments he rd @ clear, short Whistle 


sounding fromthe rearof the He answered 
it promptly, andin a f 
myaterious who had wisited 


Poinsen opened a sort of shutter, and put his- 


paler than usual; the lustrous blue eyes bad « 
startled loek. 

“ Oh,” said he, “T ‘have ‘been 
Who was here just now?” 

“ Phe Tord only knows, Mr. Guy,” answered the 
blackamith, looking towards the road ruefully. “ I'm 
almost frightened to death myself.” 

“T don’t know whether it is dread or transport 
which shakes me so,” murmured the man he had 
named Guy. “I heard the voice, and I leaped up 
from my chair:as.if I had beenshot. I rushed: to 
the- window and looked down threugh theblinds,and 
there she stood, looking up to the house, and singing 
in the old way. Great heaven! a ghost:gliding out 
from its mouldering coffin could not havestartiad me 
more! How came she here, Jem ?” 

“She! heaven save us, it’s the man I’m:worried 
about. I didn't see any harmin the woman. She 
came here with Miss Poinson. I’ve seen them riding 
together before now.” 

“With Winifred! that. is strange, inexplicable!” 
he muttered, and stood beating his white fingereim- 
patiently on the seoty sill. 

“ More strange about the man, Mr. Guy. He knows 
all aboutme. He told me everything about our cam- 
paignin India. Said he knew I was. one of the 
soldiers of the Fifth. He has a terrible look, and I am 
dreadfully afraid of him. He'll be sure: to come here 
again, and if he don’t know it now, he'll find out the 
rest, all we want tokeep hid. You must think for 
yourself, Mr. Guy, what is to be done.” 

Guy looked over to him im mingled consternation 


“1 don’t understand you at all, Jem. What ars 


you driving at? Whoare you afraid of 2?” 
“A man who says he was an officer in India, and 


His looks said more than any of his words. He'll 
“You don't think it is in pursvis of mo he has 
“Oh, Jem, don’t tell 


Jem White sheok his shaggy head. 
“T can’t tell, Mr. Guy. I’mafraid thatis what it 


“ Tell me how he ivoked.” 
“Why, he is tall and straight, like many of the 
“I don’t remember aay such. Did he allude in 


““No, but there was.a look in his eyes which said 
Did Captain Darwin have a 





tatingly. 
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[iitbehlona af a dozen of those eee tiie Tia 


“Phe Lord forbid! Het fat over sthing “it 
does,” soliloqnized poor “ and let ant: 
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took a notion I would like to see what war was like. 
I can tell you something 
Do you call to mind that 
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“No. Iam positive he had no brother at ali, | 
thought you said he was dark, with black hair ? 
oe So I did—but the eyes are light, mighty queo; 
looking eyes they are, and it seems to me they arg 
just like his were.” 

The young man turned his head. He was not wil]. 
ing that even his faithful friend and servant should seg 
how the mention of a mame could unnerve him. Ing 
moment more he walked away, back to the house, up 
the two flights of rickety stairs into the luxuriously 
furnished attic chamber, and bolted himself in. Thera 
in thewafety of his hiding-place, he flung himse); 
dows;-end wrung his hands, and vented all the an<er 
and excitement the news had caused. 

“Oh, theredis.no peace for me, even in this poor, 
I lead. Sometimes I am almos: 
eady to davethe worst, to face everything, and hays 
end, Better, by far, to make an end for myself. 
I werenoteuch a wretched.cuward I should have 
it long ago.” > 
his face to ‘trembling hands, and 
is abject, humiliated posture half an 
ape the room, 
looking like a young sea) ‘ gleaming blue 
i flushed cheeka,and wavy locks 


d 

compelled to akulk.and hide when she 
is near: By heaven! I cammot. I will not. I will 
find her out. I will see her, whether to clasp her to 


rey thrust dagger into ber breast, | 
pose a i 


And ee te 

“What hews I said? this wicked 
heart-ef mine! Hawe I not enough already 
from its vindictive passions? Heaven pity me! 
Heaven forgive me, it were better indeed for myseli 
and all who beve loved me, that I chad never beex 


And once mere he dropped into his chair, fluvg his 
axmmsupon the table, and lettisg his lead 





of enh Seo-remained thus in-the-attitude of 
terribly startled, | iall-apon aaif-the des in ofs 





CHAPTER IX. 
I gave my heart, I thought, for thine, 
Mine was the gift alone; 
Why have the false no outward sign 
By which they may be known? 

“ WinIFRED,” said Mrs: Inchbald, pleadingly, as 
the latter came out of hemchamber the next after- 
noon, ina white muslin, with broad, black ribbous 
for trimming, “are you dressed for visitors.” 

She herself wore a cream-coloured cashmere wrap- 
per, with ruby velvet facings; and the morning negligé 
of lace was tied over her banded hair, 

“T suppose so,” answered Winifred, with one of 
her grave smiles. “ Itseems.tomesomebody else is 
rather laggard.” 

“ And you mean thea, to see that man?” pursued 
Mrs. Inchbald, 

“De you mean, Mr. Scholer? I confess I am not 
particularly anxious; but, of course, I shall not be 
so rude as to refuse to see him.” 

“T wish you would refuse to see him, now aud al- 
ways!” retorted Mrs. Inchbald,, bitterly. 

“Do. you know epything against him?” asked 
Winifred, surprised.at her vehemence. 

“ Nothing except my convictions that he is evil 
and will.do you harm. Oh, Wimifred, don’t see 
him!” 

“My dear Faustina, I must confess your dislike of 
Mr. Scholer is rather morbid and unaccountable. 
Yeu were. a little rude to him, yesterday, and I 
don't feel comfortable when J think of it ; so I must 
see him, to remove any resentment he may feel.” 
Even while she spoke, there was a ring at the 
door. 

“He has come!” ejaculated Mrs. Inchbald, her 
eyes dilating with a sudden terror. ‘Oh, Winifred, 
don’t see him! I knowthere will something terrible 
accrue from it!” 

Winifred, perplexed and astonished, threw her 
arms around her friend and kissed her fondly: 

“ Dear Faustina, now you are absurd, What harm 
can come to me in my own house? Gome down with 
me, and. see for yourself that Mr. Scholer brings 10 
such frightful bugbear with him.” 

The beautiful widow looked at her a few moments 
in silence, and then suddenly returned her caresses 
with passionate fervour, while she said, tremuleusly: 
“Winifred, dear Winifred, promise me that you 
will always think charitably of me.. Promise me that 
you will not. believe the wicked stories you may 
hear.” 

More and: more disturbed, Winifred answered, 
gravely: 

“Dear Faustina, I promise that I will do my best. 
How can I help it, when you have taught me to love 
youso well? But what shall I hear? What cap 








any.one say.to harm you? You frighten me.” 
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Mrs. Inchbald was standipg with white lips and | 


downcast eyes. She had na opportunity to réply;for 
the servant came and presented lis mistress with the 
card of the visitor below. Winifred read the lines 
pencilled below the address, and changed colour. Her 
companion, with a deprecating gesturo, reached for- 
ward and took theeard which bore, as she anticipated, 
Swithin Scholer’s name. ‘The pencilling was a request 
for a private interview. 

“Are you going ?” asked Mrs. Inchbald, in a voice 
which was hardly audible? 

“Certainly,” replisd Winifred, arehing her-neck, 
for the first time since Mrs. Inchbald’s visit, with 
the Poinson haughtiness, ‘The man has done -no- 
thing to deserve such rudeness at my hands as a re- 
fusal to see him. If I discover any evil in hisintent, 
I can speedily rebuke him.” 

As she spoke, she turned towards the door; but, 
with a swift movement, Mrs. Inchbald sprang for- 
ward and caught her hands. 

“ Kiss me once-more, Winifred ; there is no telling 
if you'll ever kiss me again; and never, never 
forget that I love you better than any other being 
in the whole wide. world, strange as it may seem to 


ou.” 

. Deeply affected by her emotion, and trembling be- 
neath a vague foreboding, Winifred returned the 
agitated kiss and left her. 

Mrs. Inchbald, shivering as in mid-winter, drew a 
chair close to the-threshoid and sat down im it, with 
her cold, pale face turned wistfully in the direction 
of the stairs. 

“Oh, I wish T had told her myself!” she mur- 
mured, once or twice. “I wish she might have heard 
it first from mé!” 

And, shuddering again, she dropped her face into 
her clasped hands and waited in rigid silence. 

Meantime, below stairs, Swithin Scholer had been 
waiting fer the appearance of the fair heiress, with 
the contented calmness of assured success. He had 
taken unusual pains with his toilet, and knew that 
he presented an appearance of faultless elegance. A 
moss-rose bud was knotted in his button-hole, which 
now and theg he glanced upon with an approving 
snile. 

It had a part to play as well as he, snd he meant 
neither should know failure. 

Winifred had paused & moment to recover from the 
agitation of Mrs. Inchbald’s singular behaviour, but 
there was still the flush of excitement on her cheek. 
Very sweet and fair she looked in the simple white 
dress and black ribbons, and Swithin Scholer’s blasé 
eyes smiled approval. She was lke the charming 
bud he had gathered, so fresh, pure, and dainty. 
She, also, should bloom for his pleasure. 

He rose to meat her, with that courtly grace, of 
manner which so few women can resist. 

“My dear Miss, Poinson, how can I thank you 
enaigh for your goodness in coming down to mp 
without that odious widow ?” he said. 

“You must not, commerce by insinuations against 
ny friends, sir, or you will drive me away at once,” 
answered ahe, réprovingly. “And what a slander, 
against one who is the star and queen of whatever 
circle she enters !” 

“She is no star for me, unless, indeed, it be a fallen 
one. Who, can give a single admiring thought to 
such an artificial blossom, when the rose with all its 
uative beauty, innocence, and fragrance, blooms be- 
sides her ?” 

“T dislike compliments at any time, and especially 
at the expense of a dear friend of mine.” 

“A dear friend! Oh Migs Poinson, don't say that, 
or I shall blame myself that I did not come forward 
and warn you at once. I gave her credit for having 
conscience enough left to take leave, after I gave her 
warning of my recognition; but she is more brazen 
and crafty than they told me. It is right and proper 
that your eyes should be opened. And that is qne 
object of my visit, though not the first.” 

“She gave me to understand that you would bring 
unkind accusations against her,” said Winifred, gor- 
rowfully. 

“She could not have the effrontery to deny that 
the sooReaHON would be true,” answered he, exult- 
antly. 

“What accusation?” asked Winifred. “I warn 
you I shall fight fiercely against belief. Faustina 
has grown strangely dear to me. She has been a 
sweet comforter in my sorrow, and it will cost me 
many a pang to give her up.” 

_ “You will not.love her, when I have told you all. 
You will turn away from her artful ways—her false 
caresses—in loathing and disgust.” 

“T would rather you did not tell me then,” said 
poor Winifred, faintly. 

“ But it is my duty to tell, and yours to know,” he 
said, in that, deferential way of his, with those cold, 
bright eyes upon her face. 

She sighed, folded her hands together, and put on 
slook of passive endurance. 





“Miss Poinson, it'cuts me to the heart to. distress 
you, but a physician probes to cute. Shall I tell you 
of my first reason for seeking you to-day, or will you 
have the explanation of the second now?” 

“Tt does not matter. It cannot take long for either, 
I suppose,” answered she, listlessly. ‘ 

“Longer perhaps than you think; and yet a few 
words shall tell the first and foremost. Dear Miss 
Poinson, I came to tell you how you have won a 
heart that has passed unscathed through tempting 
ordeals in many lands. I came to offer you my life- 
long allegiance, my heart’s fondest and truest devo- 
tion, to ask you to marry me.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Winifred Poinson, starting to her 

feet, an indignant crimson flushing her face, “to 
speak thus to me after our brief acquaintance is al- 
most an insult.” 
“ An insult?” repeated he, ina grieved, reproach- 
ful tone. “ Surely, Miss Poinson, you must know that 
I have only thought, looked, and spoken ip a spirit 
of the most chivalrous respect.” 

“T beg your pardon. ‘Perhaps I spoke hastily; 
but’ nothing could have startled me more, or been 
further from my thoughts,” stammered she. 

“But will you considerit now that it has presented 
itself? Dear Miss Poinson, will you allow my devo- 
ted, my untiring efforts to teach you to respond to my 
affection?” 

“Oh, sir. that is impossible, entirely honeijegs !” 
exclaimed she, her face proving the sincerity of her 
words. 

He did not seem in the least discomposed, but 
responded, coolly, while he played with the rose- 


ud : 

“ Nothing of that sort is impossible, my dear Miss 
Poinson, and -this, on the contrary, is highly pro- 
bable. In fact, I never set myself resolutely to the 
winning of any imperative desire, but I always found 
there was a way.” 

“There will be none this-time,” responded Wini- 
fred, in quiet dignity. ‘There is a b“<rier between 
us which I could not remove, though i wished it 
with all my heart—which Ido not, in your case, Mr. 
Scholer.” 

“But you do in some one’s else, eh?” he said, 
roused a little ;for a steely glitter came into his eyes, 
and a spot of red gathered on his cheek. “I am not 
particularly stupid. I guess that the enthusiastic 
boy, who hung around you at all the rides and social 
gatherings at which I first met you, has managed to 
enlist your-sympathy. It only proves the kindness 
and amiabjlity of your character. Believe me, my 
dear Miss foinson, a few weeks hence you will laugh 
at the idea of caring for so young a man,” 

“T think we -are discussing a subject entirely 
foreign to your business, sir; and certainly it is one 
upon which you have not the smallest right to in- 
trude,” exclaimed Winifred, rising and looking to- 
wards the door. 

“ Not yet,” responded the German, the lip under 
the jetty moustache curling with an unpleasant 
smile. “Indeed, my degr Miss Poinson, Ishall con- 
vince you, before this interview is ended, that I have 
an undisputed right to discuss these matters with 


“You have undisputed effrontery!” exclaimed 
Winifred, impatiently. “You come here to my own 
house with your bold proposal of marriage, and you 
preface the offer with attacks on my dear and long- 
tried friends—you, almost an entire stranger! It is 
the-greatest impertinenee!” 

“On the contrary, my-dear young lady, you-shall 
find that it is the most frank and generous kindness. 
Permit me, in all respect, to ask you afew questions, 
without pausing to inquire if your acquaintance with 
me does not date abeut as far back as your intro- 
duction to Mrs, Inchbald. First, then, when a person 
is vitally interestedin any pursuit, isit anything but 
brave and honest for him to do his hest to insure 
success?” 

“Certajnty not, if'it can be done honourably,” re- 
turned Winifred, half-angry and half-amused at this 
catechising. 

“Ts it any discredit to him that he works promptly 
and openly ?” 

“T suppose not,” she said, reluctantly. 

“Ts it any wrong to use an advantage lying in 
your hand, to insure an object which will make your 
happiness, while its loss will work your misery? Is 
it wreng, oranything more than natural ?” 

“T do not see that it is.” 

“Thank you; you have answered just as I sup- 
posed you would. I shall ask you to remember your 
replies. Now for one question more. If yousawa 
person in a very perplexing and dangerous position, 
and knew he could only experience trouble and 
disaster there, and it lay in your power to step for- 
ward and lift him out of it, should you consider 
yourself insolent, bold, or insufferable, if you took 
such a step for his relief?” 





“T don't understand you,” faltered Winifred, 
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| a pallor chasing away theindignaunt flush, as she took 
| her seat again. 
“TI think you just begin to understand me, my dear 
Miss Poinson,” said Swithin Schojer, witha signifi 


cant smile. “Don’t look so frightened. I told you 
before, that your safety and happiness would be my 
first thought. I do not mean that youshall be sacri- 
ficed to such a life as you have generously resigned 
yourself. I don’t know, of course, exactly what sort 
of promise your father extorted from you on his dying 
bed, but I guess its import, and I will not see you 
immolated for such'a weak, selfish fellow as my old 
acquaintance, Lieutenant Guy——” 

A low cry from Winifred interrupted him. The 
poor girl’s face was white with horror and conster- 
nation. 

“You know—you know—” faltered she, and -burst 
into tears. 

“T was in India during all that suppression of the 
rebellion. I served in the 5th Cavalry. Iam 
familiar with every item-of that melancholy story of 
Lieutenant Guy Mordaunt and Captain Darwin,” 
said he. 

She shuddered, and dropped her face into her hands 
to hide from him her terror and distress. 

“Do-not be sotroubled. I am yourfriend. I wish 
to be your best friend, and, while I gain my own, 
muse your happiness. Do you-yeurself know that 
stor; in every detail ?” 

“T have heard enougl: of it,” said Winifred, with- 
drawing her hands, and appearing much as she had 
done the day after her father’s death, forcing herself 
to an unnatural calmness to conceal the excess of 
her emotion. 

“Then perhaps you know the part plaved by a 
beautiful traitress? You heard the name of that 
girl Ina ?” 

Winifred bent her head in affirmetiye answer. 

“Miss Poinson,” said he, coldly and concisely, 
every word cutting like an icy blast, “that woman 


up stairs whom you have so warmly defended, so 
tenderly cherished, is the same Ina—the serpent 
whose deadly wiles wrought all the horrors vu! ‘hat 


story at which, I see, you cannot glance, even i» 
thought, without a shudder.” 

“No, no; don’t tell me that!” implored Winifr d, 
once more losing her control. 

“Tt is the solemn truth. She will not dare deny 
.. ” 


Winifred .knew she would not. She remem- 
bered now Mrs. Inchbald’s lest words, and it made 
her faint and dizzy. Sheset-a long time in silence, 
struggling for composure, end finally spoke in a 
grave tone: 

“ Well, sir, all this is very painful to remember, 
butI do not see how it bears upon the case in hand, 
except as it refers to Mrs, Inchbald. You cannot 
call the dead from their graves to punish them for 
their wrong-dving.” 

“My dear Miss Poinson, drop, I beseech you, that 
unfriendly, formal manner. ‘Treat me frankly; do 
not make an enemy of me, nor try to deceive me. 
Did you never hear how Captain Darwin’s brother 
officers took an oath to revenge his foul murder, to 
track the assassin to whatever lair he might drag 
himself ? They had proof enough of the falseness of 
that report of Lieutenant Guy's death. They traced 
him out of India, and found him again at a Liverpool 
wharf; but there they lost him, and for years the 
clue was lost.” 

He paused and looked curiously into the set, white 
face. ° 

“Well, sir,” spoke Winifred, scarcely above a 
whisper. 

“The last link came to hayd something like six 
months ago, and I was sent to England to follow it 
up, My dear Miss Poinson, suppose we go back to 
our first topic. You will re-consider the answer you 
gave in the hastiness of the moment, I am sure. 
Onee again I lay my hand and heart at your feet. 
Nay,” he added, checking, with a deprecating ges- 
ture, the reply she essayed to give with her cold, 
white lips, “take time to consider ; do not act hastily. 
Only let me tell you that this will be the surest way 
to fulfil your father’s wish—that it will remove 
from you all care, anxiety, and danger. And do 
not blame me, for you remember you acknowledged 
it was justifiable to use all the means in one’s power, 
that I seek to secure my own happiness by the en- 
forcement of this power in my hands ; for, I declare 
unto you, I know I can make your life a pleasant 
one, and I swear to give you true love and tender 
care always. I can smooth away, as with a magic 
wand, the danger which threatens. I can even give 
a, bétter life to this Lieutenant Guy, to atone for 
taking you away from him. But I will urge no 
further; I shall leave you to reflect upon the ques- 
tion. ‘See! here isalittle bnd. I shallleave it with 
you. If I see it in your hair or at your breast when 
I come to-morrow, I shall kuow you are willing to 
trust yourself with me.” 
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“ And if you do not see it?” questioned Winifred 
in a sharp, strained voice. 

“If I do not, I shall be under the painful necessity 
of arresting the mysterious lodger at the black- 
smith’s cottage,” replied he. 

She shuddered, and made no further reply. 

“ And now I must take leave of you. Pray donot 
look upon me as apersecutor. I ardently desire to 
be your fondest and most devoted friend.” 

He bowed himself out of the room, and left Wini- 
fred alone. The latter sat like one in a trance of 
horror, then arose, and went slowly and wearily up- 
stairs. ‘ 

Mrs. Inchbald, watchful at hér open door, looked 
out, and for a moment the two pale anguished faces 
confronted each other. 

“ My poor child!” ejaculated Mrs. Inchbald, start- 
ing up and forgetting everything except her com- 
passion for the suffermg visible on the white 
face. “I knew evil was coming to you, if you met 
that man.” 

While she spoke, she advanced with outstretched 
arms, to support and embrace the trembling form. 
But Winifred, with a strong shudder, and an ex- 
pression of mingled horror and anguish, waved her 
back. 

“No, no. I have heard who you are!” 

Faustina Inchbald’s stately form seemed to shrink 
and dwindle. The arms fell heavily, a mournful 
pathos was in the tone, as she asked: 

“And now you loathe, despise, and turn away 
from me? You will not have any mercy, nor let me 
speak for myself?” 

“Not now,” answered Winifred, fairly gasping for 
breath ; fo. she was faint and dizzy beneath so much 
excitement. “I cannot talk with you now.” 

And with faitering steps she made her way to 
her own chamber ard closed the door. Mrs. Inch- 
bald heard the click of the key as it turned in the 
lock. 

“It is all over,” muttered she, drearily. ‘She 
locks herself away from me. This beautiful, innocent 
life is ended. I must go back to the hollow show 
and the wasting excitements of the world. I must 
feed my starving soul once more on husks. Woe is 
me, woe is me!” 

(To be continued) 





SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
——————_ 
CHAPTER LXXXII. 


To the travellers, the months that followed 
brought new impressions in their ever-changing 
ecenes. 

They visited every locality most worthy of note 
in the places through which they passed, and 
lingered at many a shrine hallowed by tender or 
heroic associations. 

The two young girls attracted much attention; 
for their letters of introduction afforded our party an 
entrance to agreeable society in several towns in 
which they made a brief sojourn. 

They all spoke French with fluency, and they 
saw and enjoyed all that was best worth seeing in 
their tour. 

A German baron, who boasted of his sixteen 
quarterings, and a French marquis of the ancien 
régime, laid the offering of their hands and hearts at 
the feet of Opal; but the baron was nearly old enough 
to be her grandfather, and the marquis had lost his 
fortune. 

Much to their surprise, Opal declined bearing the 
title of either, for they had supposed that no 
girl would be insensible to such a temptation. 

With a mingled feeling of gratification and 
despair, Mr. Denham saw her turn from all others 
to himself, with that frank freedom which their long 
attachment warranted. 

She could never be his, he thought ; then why did 
he selfishly wish her to continue to cling to himself 
when she might, in time, learn to forget him, and 
find happiness in a congenial union with some good 
and noble man. 

That bright, sweet nature was formed for domestic 
happiness. As a wife,a mother, Opal would be the 
delight of her home, the dispenser of happiness to 
all around her, yet he was leading ‘her away from 
what might be to doom her to a life of celibacy, for 
he could never marry her, he feared. He saw no 
chance to prove his innocence of the crime laid to 
his charge, and unless that were done, he could 
never ask Opal to give herself to him. 

Se long as no pretender worthy to win her ap- 
peared in the field as his rival, Mr. Denham re- 
pressed every outward indication of the struggle 
going on within him, but at length a harder trial 
cane. 

At Baden the’ wet with a young Englishman of 


handsome person and sterling qualities of the best 
class of his countrymen. From the first evening of 
his acquaintance with Opal, Percy Egerton devoted 
himself to her, and soon showed in every way that 
he intendedyto win her consent to become his wife, 
if it were possible to do so. He would not be dis- 
couraged by her coldness, and he perseveringly fol- 
lowed her from place to place, till it became evident 
that he was desperately in earnest. 

Mr. Egerton spoke to Mrs. Hastings ; he gave her 
satisfactory proof that he was the possessor of 
many thousands a year in his own right, and was 
the next heir to one of the oldest baronetcies, to 
which was attached an ample rent roll. He ended 
by requesting permission to win her daughter as the 
sharer of all this grandeur, and Mrs. Hastings, dazzled 
and charmed with the proposal, undertook to prepare 
Opal to receive it favourably. 

She sought an early opportunity to speak on the 
subject with her daughter, and she was surprised by 
the prompt refusal Opal gave. 

“But, my dear,” remonstrated her mother, “you 
will never Bea a better offer than this. You must 
marry some time, and to become Lady Egerton at no 
distant day will be a fine thing for you. You will 
take a good position in the best society, be intro- 
duced at court, have every desire of your heart 
gratified.” 

“ All save one, perhaps,” replied Opal, with a sigh. 
“There would be no love in the contract, except on 
one side, and I will not wrong this noble young man 
by giving him my hand without my heart.” 

“ But, Opal, Isee no reason why you should not 
love Mr. Egerton. He is handsome, intelligent, good- 
tempered, and desperately in love with you. What 
else is necessary to enable a girl to be happy with 
the man she marries?” 

“Mamma, did you reason in that way when you 
accepted my father? No, you loved him truly and 
exclusively, er you would never have given yourself 
to him. Such affection as should hallow the marriage 
bond I cannot give to Mr. Egerton, and therefore I 
decline his addresses. I wish you to make him 
understand that he is no longer to pursue me; for 
I begin to find his lover-like demonstations insup- 
portable.” 

Mrs. Hastings looked searchingly at her and 
asked : 

“Why should they beso, Opal? There is no rival, 
I am sure; for, since poor Godfrey's death you have 
seen no one in whom you seem to take much interest, 
but Mr. Guy Denham, and you must know that with 
him a union is impossible. He feels it to be so him- 
self ; nor would consent te such a thing while the sha- 
dow of a doubt rests on him. Understand, my love, 
that I believe him as innocent of that ewful deed as 
you orlare. I have proved that by my treatment of 
him ; but even if you prefer him to all others, a gulf 
is fixed between you, and, knowing that, you surely 
will not sacrifice such brilliant prospects as are open- 
ing before you, and live on unwedded, cultivating 
a sort of platonic friendship that can never end in 
marriage. You are too sensible a girl for that, Opal.” 
Her daughter listened with paling cheeks and 
clouded brow. She sat silent many moments, but 
she finally said: 

“ Mamma, you do not mean to be cruel, but you 
are so. Let it suffice that I cannot accept Mr. 
Egerton, nor indeed any other man whom I do not 
love with all the strength of my soul. Once already 
have I given my hand where I knew my heart did 
not go. I now comprehend the wickedness of which 
I was then guilty, and I refuse to commit it again. 
I was young and thoughtless when I consented to 
marry Godfrey, and I will not repeat the error of 
my girlhood. Dismiss Mr. Egerton, if you please, 
for I can never be won to become his wife.” 

Opal arose as she ceased speaking, and hurriedly 
left the room. After reviewing all that had passed 
between them, Mrs. Hastings made up her mind 
that some energetic step must be taken to bring her 
daughter to her sober senses. She would appeal to 
Mr. Denham, ask his assistance to further the cause of 
his rival, and thus convince Opal that he cherished 
no s«ch forlorn hope as she felt assured was the 
source of her daughter's refusal to become Mr. Eger- 
ton’s wife. She rang her bell and sent a message 
to him, requesting him to come to her as soon as 
possible; as she had something of importance to con- 
sult him about. 

Ina few moments Mr. Denham entered the room and 
sat down awaiting her communicatiun, half fearing 
its nature, for he was aware of the interview which 
had lately taken place between Mrs. Hastings and 
his rival. She plunged at once inte the subject that 
was uppermost in her mind by saying: 

“T have sent for you, Guy, to ask you to try and 
bring Opal toreason. She positively refuses to accept 
the most unexceptionable offer that any girl could 
have; yet she has no reason to give except that she 





gentie birth, ample forinze sad gifted with the 


guess to whom I refer, as Mr. Egerton has made y, 
secret of his preference for my daughter.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Hastings, this is asking a great dea} 
of me. I entreat that you will spare me such an or- 
deal as that. I have a horror of match-making, ang 
Opal herself is surely the best judge of what wil] 
conduce to her own happiness.” 

“T don’t think she is; and I believe that a few 
words from you will have more weight with her thay 
all I can urge in favour of the match.” 

“Why should you imagine that, Mrs. Hastings? | 
do not flatter myself that I possess such influeyce 
with your daughter ; and if I had, I will be frank 
enough to say that I should shrink from using it.” 

“No, you would not, if you believed it right to do 
so, Guy. I know you to be an honourable and high- 
toned man, and I therefore appeal to you in a way 
that would be impossible with another. Your rela- 
tions towards Opal are very peculiar and painful. | 
have long known that you are attached to her, and if 
& union between you were possiblé, I would gladly 
give my consent to it. But you know better than 
any other how slight « prospect exists that you can 
ever be united to her. I ask you, for her sake, to 
show her how vain such a fantasy is; how ruinous 
to her future prospects. You cannot wish to keep 
her unmarried; she can never be yours, and I ask 
you to be generous qnough to convince her of this by 
advocating the interests of the noble young man who 
now seeks her as his wife.” 

Mr. Denham started from his seat, and paced the 
floor in a whirl of conflicting feelings language would 
be feeble to depict. . 

What he had himself thought and felt was here 
set forth before him in plain language, and he clearly 
saw his duty before him. 

It was a bitterstruggle, but he conquered his own 
tortured heart, and, pausing before the expectant 
lady, hurriedly said: 

“You are right, madam. I am selfish to permit 
any thought of my own feelings to stand in the way 
of Opal’s best interests. Since you wish it I will 
speak to her. I will set clearly before her the ad- 
vantages of this marriage, and thus far, at least, con- 
vince her that I have no hope of winning her 
myself. That, I believe, is all you require me to do?” 
Mrs. Hastings took his hand in her own, and 
earnestly, almost tenderly, said : 

“T have asked much of you, Guy, but not more 
than you will have strength to perform. [f it could 
be, I would give her to you; but you know it cannot, 
and my child must not let her youth pass from her 
in the indulgence of a vain dream that can have no 
fruition. Heaven bless you and sustain you under 
this trial, for I know it will be a heavy one for you.” 
“ How heavy neither you nor any other mortal crea- 
ture may ever uiidérstand,” was the hoarse reply ; and 
Mr. Denham hastily rushed from the apartment, to 
seek in his own for firmness and help in the cruel 
ordeal to which he had consented. 

He must ask Opal not only to give himself up, but 
to bestow her hand on another; and at moments he 
felt as if death were preferable to the fulfilment of 
the task he had undertaken to perform. But his 
word was pledged, aud he would redeem it at any 
cost to himself. 

They were at that time in Venice, and in the 
afternoon he had engaged to go out with Mrs. Has- 
tings and her daughter to visit some object of in- 
terest in the City of the Sea. 

The rest of the party preferred going to St. 
Mark’s, and Mr. Denham felt assured that the oppor- 
tunity to speak alone with Opal would be afforded 
him by her mother. 

At the last moment, when he and his fair com- 
panion were seated in their gondola, an excuse came 
from the elder lady, saying that she did rot feel 
quite well, but insisting that the young people 
should go without her. Opal would have returned to 
her mother at once, but Mr. Denham gently detained 
her, and said: 

“There is no inipropriety in going alone with me, 
Opal. I am your brother, you know, and I have 
something to say to you at your mother’s request. 
She has remajued behind that I may have an oppor- 
tunity to speak to you in private.” 

She sank back on the seat with a vivid blush up»: 
her cheeks; but it faded into sudden esceme as she 
read the pained expression of Mr. Denham’s face. 
For what purpose had her mother contrived this in- 
terview between two persons so intimately #ssoci- 
ated with each other for months past ? 

Had Guy at iast spcken of the passion she knew 
he cherisheé fcr her, and won her mother’s consent 
to address her? 

Yet his sad face seemed to contradict such a sup- 
position as that, 

The suspicion that Mr. Denham intended to act 
as the advocate of another never once entered her 
mind. 





is not violently in love with the young man. You can 


(To be continued.) 
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[THE DUEL.] 


THE WIFE’S STRATAGEM. 





It was during the session of Parliament—never 
mind the year—suffice it to say that it was ere duel- 
ling had ceased to curse the land—at a crowded 
levee, that a fair, slight woman, too girlishly fragile 
for a stranger to suspect the dignity of her position, 
as the wife of one of the most gifted and popular 
politicians, whispered to her companion in the pro- 
menade, a tall, broad-shouldered man of thirty-five 
or forty: years: 

“ Cousin George, for my father’s sake you must 
help me now. Have you not heard about those fiery 
speeches between Mr. Dayton and my husband. I 
have been following every movement of theirs to- 
night, and I know there will be a duel. Tell me 
what I can do to avert the terrible crisis ?” 

The sharp anxiety betrayed in the voice thrilled 
painfully upon the listener’s ear. 

“Surely, Mary dear, your own gentle voice has 
power to still the storm of anger in your husband's 
breast, and even if not, with all life’s blessings about 
him, will he dare to risk everything for so trivial a 
cause?” 

The true wife flushed crimson with shame at the 
reproach her words cast upon the beloved one. 

“Alas! so perfectly humane and upright, and 
tender in all things else, he is stubborn, and unap- 
proachable upon that subject. I have pleaded, 
reasoned, and adjured him, but he has never ceased 
to declare he should accept a challenge whenever 
one was sent to him. Oh, how I have prayed for 
Some magic power to open his eyes to the wickedness 
of such an act !” 

“Ah, Mary, a little home experience would soon 
convince him; once face to face with the sorrowful 
consequences, his false philosophy and flimsy code 


~ 





of honour would ‘speedily perish before truth’s stern 
reality.” 

She did not reply. Suddenly as they threaded the 
crowd, he felt a light trembling of the fingers that 
rested upon hisarm. He concluded her agitation be- 
tokened the mear approach of her husband, but was 
surprised to find it occasioned by meeting face to 
face a lady of stately, almost imperial beauty. 

A very queen she seemed to have been pronounced 
by Nature itself, and the graceful head was carried 
haughtily, as if well aware that it merited a 
weightier crown than that shining coil of raven 
hair. Not so brightly or coldly flashed the diamond 
star amid these ebon tresses, as the chilling glance 
of that large, dark eye, whem it fell on the slight, 
fair-haired wife of Mr. Phillips. 

A haughty bow from the stately wife of Mr. 
Dayton, a startled, shivering glance, and the crewd 
passed between them; but Mary Phillips turned her 
pale face piteously to her cousin, and whispered, 
faintly : 

“Which willit be? One of us mustlay aside these 
festive robes for the widow’s sombre veil. Which 
of us? Oh, heaven have mercy? which will it be ?” 

Singularly enough all the circumstances about 
them had contributed to place in an antagonistic 
position these two universally acknowledged to be 
the loveliest ladiesin W——. First, and most of all, 
because their husbands represented two opposing 
parties in politics, and were each possessed of so 
nearly the same degree of talent and worth, as to 
place them side by side. Then they themselves had 
become rival stars, likewise, in the gay circles of 
fashion, neither permanently outshining the other, 
but each peerless in her own way, fairly representing 
their peculiar style. 

Scarcely had Mrs. Dayton's stately form disap- 





peared amid the throng, ere the pallor on Mrs. 
Phillips’s cheek gave place to @ soft flush, irradiating 
her whole countenance. 

“ George, George!” cried she, “ what was that you 
said to me a little time ago? Do you really believe 
alittle home experience would convince my hus- 
band of his error? Oh, such a wild, daring plan has 
occurred to me, and yet it seems like inspiration. I 
can rely on you. Go gather every particular—the 
hour and place of meeting, and be sure and come 
to me before we leave. I must see Mrs. Day- 
ton, and'speak with her, although I force the inter- 
view. Do not try tokeepme. Let me gonow. I 
tell you I believe the way has been pointed out to 
me in. answer to my prayers. You shall hear it all 
presently,” 

Later in the evening the rival belles stood side by 
side, and Mary Phillips’s gentle face was sweet and 
calm, beneath the haughty glance of astonished pride 
flung down upon her. 

“My errand is urgent enough to excuse this abrupt 
address,” she said, half apologetically, ‘for I have 
come as one anxious woman surely may come to 
another, who shares the same fearful doom that is 
hanging above herself. Little heed, then, can I pay 
to etiquette, or past alienation, and speak with you I 
must.” 

“To what can Mrs. Phillips refer?” was the dis- 
tant, repelling reply. 

“To the duel your husband and mine have 
planned, even amidst to-night’s festivities,’ came 
sharply and distinctly amid the confusion of sounds 
around. 

A shade of pallor on the beautiful face, a scarcely 
perceptible quiver of the haughty lip. 

“Well?” 


Mary Phillips gazed at her in utter wonder. 

“Nay,” retorted she, passionately, “it is not well. 
Is earth’s glory and beauty to be suddenly blotted 
out for me—the happiness of my whole life swept 
ruthlessly away by your husband’s hand—and be it 
well? Or if my staff of strength is still left for me 
to lean upon, must I see the father of my boy, the 
husband I venerate as all that is noble and upright, 
disgraced and branded as a duellist? Great heavens, 
Mrs. Dayton, can you for a moment encourage your 
husband in a duel?” 

Her head was thrown proudly back, the dark 
eyes flashed bright and clear, and unfalteringly came 
the reply : 

“Certainly, Mrs. Phillips, I should scarcely like to 
see my husband’s good name tarnished. I should 
despise him for a poltroon should he bear insult 
tamely, and not defend his honour as a brave man 
should, when it is wantonly assailed.” 

A quick, scornful, laugh, strange enough from 
those gentle lips. 

“Hishonour! The honour ofa duellist! Oh, how 
little do you comprehend the sacred meaning of that” 
word! But there is little time to argue here. Look 
you, Mrs. Dayton, it is but one side my words have 
dwelt upon. There is another, and, heaven be my 
witness, it is as terrible for me to think about. It is 
possible—nay, it is probable, he has the firmest 
nerve—my husband may return unscathed, and yours 
—oh, heaven have mercy on us both! What if 
another sun beholds your proud head bowedin widow- 
hood beside a corpse, ignobly fallen in a foolish, sin- 
ful cause?” 

There was an earnestness, a prophetic solemnity 
in her manner, that thrilled the listener's heart. 
Suddenly the barrier of pride gave way,a convulsive 
quiver relaxed the haughty lip, tears sprang into the 
glistening eyes, and the beautiful Mrs. Dayton cried, 
shiveringly : 

“ Hush, hush, Mrs. Phillips, you are saying such 
terrible things that you frighten. me!” 

“Ay, but the reality will be more terrible still. 
Mrs. Dayton, friend, sister if you will, now is the 
time for us to act as become true wives and Chris- 
tian women,{would we avert the threatening cloud of 
agony and shame.” 

“ What can I do?” asked the stately woman, help- 
lessly, no longer striving to conceal her terror and 
distress, and turning appealingly to the slight, girlish 
form beside her, whose undimmed, serious eyes were 
fixed, like some poor castaway’s at sea, upon some 
distant speck of hope, shining out of the distant 
horizon, scarcely certain enough for cheer, and yet 
not vague enough for despondency. 

“Tet me tell you the wild hope that has flashed 
upon me. With heaven’s help, Mrs. Dayton, we may 
yet frustrate this wretched duel, and accomplish a 
greater blessing yet, open the eyes of those we love 
to the fearful sin and wrong they have contem- 
plated.” 

She held out her hand as she ceased, and it was 
warmly clasped. Thus more like devoted sisters, 
than the rival wives who had entered the little 
room where this conversation had been held, in pride 
and coldness, they passed out, to mingle again with 
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the crowd, and avoid ‘suspicion of their knowledge 
of the coming meeting, rumours of which were 


already circhlating in anxious whispers through the 


rooms. 

At an unnsually early hour on the morning of the 
day after the levée, a cab stopped before one of the 
private dwellings in a fashionable street, and two 
ladies, closely veiled, and wrapped in large gray 
shawls, descended hastily, and requested a private 
interview with the master of the mansion, an influen- 
tial man, and a warm friend of Mr. Phillips. 

His start of surprise and perplexity, when the veils 
were raised, and disclosed those pale, beautiful 
countenances, deepened into sorrowful dismay when 
their errand was unfolded. 

Full two hours of the precious time that was fleet- 
ing so rapidly away, was‘spent in argument, remon- 
strance and tearful pleading, and still the stubborn 
heart of Mr. S was unmoved, and his iron will 
unyielding, but when he led them down the steps to 
the carriage, the little hand of the last slight figure 
he assisted in was carried reverentially to his lips, 
while he repeated, earnestly : 

“Heaven bless you, Mrs. Phillips, for the  true- 
hearted woman that you are? You have succeeded 
where no other could have dreamed of moving me. 
You have mypromise. Even though Llose my friend 
thereby, I will do as you propose.” 

A grateful lance from the swimming blue eyes, a 
feeble attempt at thanks from the quivering lips, and 
the carriage turned away, to druw up again at another 
door, where the second of Mr. Dayton resided during 
his stay in town. It required less persuasion here. 
Whatever a manof Mr.S ‘s well-known integrity 
would consent to, would be right and proper for Mr. 
Ww , although he added, as: he shook his head 
dubiously : 

“T am sad'y afraid, ladies, your husbands ~will 
scarcely forgive us for tiuking such a farce of this 
event.” 

“Never fear, Mr. W ,” replied Mrs. Phillips, 
gravely, “ but actors in real life will thankfully ex- 
change a tragedy for the most trivial comedy. But 
heaven knows, it is all serious, and thrilling enough 
still. Only let nothing deter you from fulfilling your 
sacred promise.” 

And now the youthful wives were at liberty to re- 
turn home, and wait the approach. of the dreaded 
hour. What an embrace was that with which they 
parted, who so brief a time before had barely ex- 
changed the coldest vivilities! ‘What a thrilling’ kiss 
and lingering clasp of the hands, and what true feel- 
ings lent its pathos to Mrs. Dayton’s voice, as she 
whispered, warmly: 

“ Pray for us both, Mrs. Phillips, and pray that the 
heart of the proud woman you have stirred to better 
feelings, may never lose ‘your gentle influence.” 

*. . * sl * 














That evening as Mr. Phillips unclosed the door of 
his private parlour, a radiant figure came flying to- 
wards him, and two soft hands imprisoned his ten- 
derly, while the sweet beaming face was upturned 
sportively for the customary kiss. It was given fer- 
vently, but # stifled sigh came with it. 

“ Fleaven bless you, my own little wife !” 

“Yes, Walter, bless me by blessing you. You 
know thatis my constant prayer. And surely it is 
generously granted us. We have health, prosperity, 
and domestic harmony. Do you know, Ihave been 
pondering all the day how little I realized my own 
happiness, with your love my constant shield from 
harm. Once came the’terrible thought that I might 
lose you. Oh, Walter, I dared not look atit fora mo- 
ment, the very faintest glimpse sent sucha shivering 
despair through my heart. Oh, my Walter, what pre- 
cious care you must take of yourself, for Charlie's 
sake, and mine. Poor wee fellow, there he lies 
asleep on the sofa. He tried so hard to keep awake 
to say good-night to “dear papa,’ but. even while 
he was prattling about what he should tell you, down 
fell the little heavy eyelids, and Morpheus has locked 
them securely now.” 

She led him to the sofa, where a handsome, rosy 
boy of three summers lay curled up like a playful 
kitten, the round, rosy arms thrown up around the 
nobly-formed head, crushing down a thick cluster of 
moist, tangled curls. Still helding her husband's 
hand, and thus compelling him to remain there, she 
remained some time, thoughtfully gazing down at 
the pretty slumberer. 

The brow of Mr. Phillips grew dark with some 
swiftly gathering cloud, and there was a fixed, white 
look about his lips, that betrayed some powerful but 


sternly controlled emotion. Ah! what a pangstriek 
home to the heart of that pro. l, strong man, as’ he 
stood speechless in that Eden of peace and love. 
He turned away abruptly. He could not bear the sight 
of his wife and child, those precious beings: whose 
earthly hopes his own hand might dash’ away for 


For what? Ah, Mr. Phil- 
pn,” said conscience, plainly, when 
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you dared to speak of vindicating your honour, and 
escaping the brand of ignominy. Well might your 
heart sink, a leaden weight, within the coward breast 
that dared not say, boldly, “My brother you have 
sinned. Your life and mine are the Creator's only, 
to save or to destroy, as-seemeth best, Foryiveand 
be forgiven.” 

No word or look of Mary Phillips betrayed “her 
knowledge of her husband’s agitation, and his own 
emotion required too powerfil control for him to de- 
tect the nervous trembling of the hand he held ‘so 
fondly, or the wistful glance that followed him, when 
he turned away to hide some stdiéen @pasin, called 
up by her imnocent allusion to past or fatursjoys. 

Very similar was the scene at the home of the 
Daytons. 

“ My beatitiful Bella,” said the enthusiastic hiws- 
band, “you are eclipsing yourself to-night.  ‘T'think 
I never saw you looking so superbly beatififul as at 
this very moment,” 

“That is, becanse I'am anticipating the‘rare plea~ 
sure, now a days, of an evening’s tée-tele with 
you. Lam getting quite jealous of political affairs, 
I assure you, they absorb so much of your time. 
The truth is, dear George, I am miserably weary 
when you are out of sigift. What should Ido were 
I to lose you altogether?” And dropping her head 
upon his shoulder, she iret into a passion‘of tears. 

Grieved and conscienoestricken, be tried‘tosoothe 
her, whispering softly : 


you are ill ; what a foolishigirl she is, to bewure!” 
And he-wttempted to lauga& ‘gaily, but gave onlya 
ghastly glimmer of a ®, While she raised her 
tearful face, and said, hu : ; 

“To tell the truth, T heve such strange fancies 
sometimes. I know how Weak and foolish they are, 
but cannot er them, When you are away 
everything herrible that thight occur comes up be- 
foreme. But I will leave-such a gloomy stibject. 
Let me tell you rather how-proud I was of you the 
other day, listening to youwaddress. How my heart 
throbbed and exulted at 'ev6Ty sloquent sentence and 
generous sentiment. There is one, said I, who is 
ready to stand bravely forth for the right-of all man- 
kind, who is at peace with all, and the-tiame Pshare 
will never-bear a'singte stain.” 

“ Bella, Bella, how foolishly you talk of such an 
unworthy specimen of mankind as your poser husbend, 
whose grentest pride is the prize he won, when that 
dainty fimger actepted the plain gold ring . that 
shames those glittering diemonds near it.” And to 


hide his saddened face, and divert ber ettention, he 
bent over the jeweled "s fond- 
ness. 
She twisted the wedding 
her slender finger, ‘and said, in y 
“We had am suspicious , Gd we 
not? How merry to see me so 


’ your sisters were, 
shy and silent, with the strange awe I could ‘not 
drive away. Iwas almost afraid to promise yes to 
the momentous question, lest my giddy nature should 
make me fail in some way. But how boldly you 
epoke, dear George. I remember so well hearing 
the clear ringing of your yoice above the tumult 
in my heart. Well you might be confident. There 
is little danger of your failing to love, cherish, and 
protect your Isabel. No earthly temptation could 
make you peril your wife’s happiness.” 

The agitated husband moved uneasily, dropped 
the hand he held, and them seizing it, veltemently 
exclaimed: 

“Bella, Bella, in mercy stop. 
such a wife as you!” 

She looked up wonderingly into his face, but he 
turned away to the window, and raised the curtain. 

“Tt is cloudy overhead, is it not?” she asked, 
quietly. “I had hoped so much for a day of. sun- 
shine, but I fear there will be a storm to-motrow.” 

A low groan escaped him. “ Ay,” he muttered, as 
he strode hastily from the room, “there will be a 


» 1? 


storm to-morrow 
* 


Iam not wotthy 


Gray and misty, but withont raim or snow, the ap- 
pointed morning broke forth slowly from the protect- 
ing mantle of night. In a lonely field, barren and 
bleak, shaded only here and there by a faded moan- 
ing tree, fit rendezvous for such a deed, Wasvathered 
a group of gentlemen. 

Like the guilty wretch he felt himself to be, Mr. 
Phillips had stolen away in the dusk of breaking 
day from the chamber of his wife and child, little 
dreaming, however, what a shivering throb his silent 
kiss upon the pure, pale cheek had sent to his Mary’s 
anxious heart. Little dreaming now, as he stood 
calm and haughtily erect, in ontward seeming, with 
the deadly weapon in the hand, her soft, clasp had 
sanctified for better aims, how wild and fervent a 





| prayer was rising up for him from those sweet lips he 
loved so well. 
Yes, very calm and cool in outward seeming, but 


“Bella, sweet wife, you's®® nervous. Iem-afraid 


what a tumult raged within, as he received the shin- 
ing pistol handed by his friend, and glanced over at 
the pale, grave face of the man before him. Was hg 
anenemy? His conscience refused to confirm the 
charge. Nay, but even were itso, without a doubt, 
could he find within his heart the slightest desire t, 
anjure him? Hoe tried to recall the offence. T) 
‘dwell upon the words that at the-time had left such, 
‘scotpion sting. How they had dwindled now into in- 
ance! A few excited words of personal abuse, 
ow ‘trivial they seemed for one'to fefuse to pardon 
and overlook, who might'so ‘s60n be plending at th. 
Great Tribunal above for ‘tterty for his own sins. 
If true, they were desérved; if false, how’ speedily 
his life of rectitude ‘couldshow ‘the lie. ‘Was it for 
settthe-canse his audacious hattd wws«raieed agains: 
thelife his Maker had bestowed ? “One by one his 
eMareyed Mary’s arguments-came ‘up before him. 
He confessed them to be true, and }wthéd himself 
‘that he dared not own them audibly,ain@ “yet sii!) 
‘ie stood, erect and silent. 

Yes, there they stood, those'two piited, wenerons- 
hearted men, with pallid lips and burning eyes, by: 
yet nowingle throb of resentmertor enmity in «ither 
heart. ‘would the hands #6°#oon to specd the 
‘fatal ball have met in friendly grasp; but the world’s 
dread ‘Mugh—the world’s flimsy oode of honow— 
raised the t barricts “betwe@nyand they darei 
not titiet them down, though standing there, as they 
believed, to vindicate their manliness and bravery. 
Thersforv'the frozen ground wewtedsured off, ths 
th 1 giver, aiddJond reports and blinding 








































smoke: d, rolling ‘away in tiie to disolose 

my, men close at Wanil. 
“Ry, ' mn, all ther Sffivers“6f the law are 
Ser ust ries an agitated second, #hd in that mo- 
f of tsion not onehas thought for anything 







but escape. 

The quitk, flect ste de Wyiwe horses, and 
the MiiWblifig noise a els “Upeh the ground, 
died OH dathe distance, andthe lowly field is quie 


















* fa 2 . 
you say toS=-=—, Waiter ? In heaven's 
id you say? ‘Phat youwww Mr. Dayton 
fd fall after f twa drivéneoi? Have i 
in? Oh, heavens, am d-a-murdérer ?” 
“Be@alm, Mr. Phillips, I will gowndwecertain the 

























truth 6f/the rumour.” 

back into the carriage, weer than any 
sobbing infant, Mr. Phillips ‘waited to héar his doom. 
Whatiestern, haggard face he raised ws his friend 
returned, slowly, wae FOO With a hear 
wrufig gfoah from th 





“Tam afraid I must hurry ‘You away, Mr. Phil- 
lips, if you would see your wife before you fly tos 
place of safety.” 
|. “Fly? No, no, S—, I have fallen low enough, 
but not #6 low as that. I have done the deed, and 
what manhood there is left in me will stay and abide 
the issue. The sooner the punishment comes the 
better, if it can only quiet this fiend of conscience 
within.” 

“But Mr. Phillips,.man, your wife and child. You 
must think of them.” 

A cold shiver ran through his stalwart frame. 

“Why did you not caution me before?” he asked 
bitterly. “It is too late now. Life, love, and honour 
all swept away by my own hand, upraised, like 
Oain’s, against my brother ‘tian. Drive away home; 
home to my poor ruined Mary. 1 thought a widow's 
oe might come upon her, TI never dreamed of 
this ?” 

He did not speak again, but remained with his face 
buried in his hands, till the carriage drew up before 
the steps of his house. Slowly and painfully, as if 
-the trembling limbs of four-score years supported 
him, he descended from the carriage. As he reached 
the portal a tall, graceful lady rushed wildly forth. 
His pallid face grew more deathly still, as he re- 
cognized the agitated countenance of Mrs. Day- 
ton. 

“Tt is you, then, Mr. Phillips?” cried she, almost 
incoherently. “ Tell me, then, if it be true, this fear- 
ful rumour ther have whispered throughout the 
town. Have you really dared to raise your hand 
against my husband’s life ?~ But where is he? Hois 
not with you. Oh, tell me that he is safe!” 

Such a hollow groan fora reply. It seemed to 
Shake the heartstrings of the man, as he passed by, 
and tottered up the stairs to his own apartment. His 
wife advanced to meet him, very pale, but with her 
own sweet serene smile. He canght her hand, avd 
his white, dry lips moved, without an articulate 
sound, and then with a mighty effort he conquered 
the faintness that oppressed him, and said in a sharp, 
excited voice: ; 

“Mary, Mary, my pure, good wife, I took you ‘rom 
your happy homie to bé the angel of my life, to wart 
me from sin, and sée what T have done! I have dis 
‘regarded your warnings, and refused. to listen 0 
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ur gentle pleadings. Ihave ruined myself, dis- 
ced the name our boy must bear, and wrecked 
our happiness for ever. Oh, Mary, I see it now. 
You were right, and I was a wretch to oppose my 
sinful reasoning to your purer instinct, but it is too 
jate. I have fought a duel, and stamped upon my 
soul the brand of Cain.” 

Sweet and holy was the shining light of those blue 
eves a8 the wife folded her arms around his 


neck. 

“This is a sorrowful commencement, my own hus- 
band, and yet if your conscience be clear we can bear 
it cheerfully. You know what you have always said, 
that it was the only course a man could pursue, and 
he would have no cause for remorse, howeverit might 
result.” 

“Hush, hush, Mary, you will drive me frantic if 
you repeat. the cowardly arguments I used. They 
were false—false as the honour I dared to prate 
about. What do they avail me now, whén he who 
formed the pride and joy of so many loving hearts, 
a noble ornament and a staunch pillar in his country’s 

ause, lies cold and lifeléss in. the shroud my hand 
bedewed with the warm lifeblood of his generous 
heart? . What was she doing here, that poor young 
ihing, my wicked deed has widowed? How bright 
radiant she shone, amidst the crowd at the last 
levée, and is it my werk that this terrible doom has 
come upon her? Oh, Mary, in heaven’s name, tell 
me I have not done this wicked deed!” 

He turned his wild, haggard face imploringly to 
hers, Which paled and flushed, and paled again, and 
1 seemed to him to kindle with something of the 
celestial glory he had dreamed about in angel visions. 
instinctively he held his breath as she advanced, and 
caught. his hand in hers. 

“Walter, Walter, you confess it now—all the sin 
and wickedness of duelling? Tell me again that 
you do, so that I may be suré you forgive my daring 
stratagem.” 

She paused, arrested bya sudden hurrying on the 
stairs without, a quick, light footstep, followed by a 
heavier tread, and immediately the opening. door 

lisclosed the tear-bedewed face of Mrs. Dayton. 

“May he come in?” whispered she, anxiously. 
“T cannot bear it. He is so utterly wretched it will 
break my heart to keep him so a momentJonger.” 

Mary Phillips’s voice was thrilling in its"Yolemuity, 
as she turned to her husband, who had stood in 
speechless dismay at sight of the intruder. 

“Oh, Walter, Walter Phillips, vain and useless 
have been my earnest, heartfelt petitions, as well as 
our faithful pastor’s righteous remonstrance and re- 
buke. You were obdurate and firm, yet see how this 
one hour of seeming reality has scattered to the 
winds your false and flimsy creed. Thank heaven 
that from this day you seethe character of a duellist 
in its true light. My husband, my Walter, forgive 
your wife, that she has dared to circumvent your 
plans, and forced you to become—Oh, heaven be 
thanked, no duellist, no murderer—but a true Chris- 
tian, who $hall confess from his inmost heart, 
‘that vengeance belongeth to the Lord, and He alone 
shall repay.’ See, Walter, here is your reward.” 

She unclosed the door, caught the hand of the 
pallid, sorrowful man, who leaned without, scarcely 

laring to lift his eyes to hers, and led him. joyfully 
forward. What sudden sterts! What vehement 
words! Ay, and what blinding tears of thanks- 
giving and gratitude, falling over many cheeks, as 
the rivals, the whilom opponents, in a mortal quarrel, 
grasped hands, instead of deadly weapons, in a clasp, 
whose friendliness and brotherly love, death only in 
future could chill or alienate. 

Mary Phillips, meanwhile had stolen away, and 
quietly returned with the waiting friends, the anxi- 
ous seconds, who came in, hesitating and doubtful 
as to the result of the ruse they deemed so un- 
pardonable. Easily were they reassured at the first 
glimpse of those brightened faces. 

“ And you are sure, Mr. Phillips, you quite forgive 
me for removing the balls, and cheating you into 
supposing poor Mr. Dayton killed?” asked Mr. 
S8——~, once more, after the agitated explanations 
had been required and given. “ You know how irre- 
sistible that little wife of yours can be. I could 
never get up a duel of my own after those solemn 
words of hers!” 

Mr. Phillips turned towards where his Mary was 
bending over her boy, to hide the relieving tears ex- 
citement had hitherto forbidden to flow, and said, as 
well as his tremulous voice of thrilling’ tenderness 
would allow: 

a My wife, to you we owe this joyful termination 
of what seemed so dreadful a tragedy. No words 
can thank you now, yet be sure your gentle influence 
will never fail again. We will trust that other, hus- 
bands are move easily convinced of their sinful sen- 
tments} if not, pray heaven they may be saved, 
Jike me, by such a wife and such a stratagern.” 

MM. T: 















A SINGULAR misadventure occurred in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral recently during divine service,which, taken 
in connection with the Fenian alarms, excited at tlie 
moment some apprehension amongst the congrega- 
tion. Shortly before the anthem, the air chamber or 
bellows of the organ burst with a loud report, and 
the instrument was forthwith dumb. On examina- 
tion it was found that the fracture in the leather was 
purely accidental, and was not in amy way to be im- 
puted either to malice or mischief by Fenians or 
others. The remainder of the choral service had, 
however, to be performed without the assistance of 
the organ. 





MAGAFF THE WISE. 
—_ > 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue time of which we write was the commsnce- 
ment of the seventh century, while the seven Saxon 
kingdoms, called the Heptarchy, were established in 
England. The-history of that confused interval, as 
handed down by the ancient chroniclers, is more than 
half fabulous; but nevertheless there were many 
startling and interesting transactions which have 
come to us in the garb of truth; and the careful 
reader will find little difficulty in selecting those 
narratives which convey to the present generation 
a general understanding of the civil and military 
character and affairs of those old Saxon warriors. 
For in those times there were few able-bodied men 
who were not liable to be called to bear.arms. Not 
only was there strife to determine who should be 
rulers of the different kingdoms, but there was also 
strife to determine who should bear the grander title of 
Britwalda, or Lord Paramount.of the whole island. 
During most of the time of the Heptarchy there was 
some one of the Saxon kings who was looked up to 
as a sort of dominator, or emperor, of Emgland. He 
was king of his own domain, and over the other 
principalities he exercised the right ef umpire and 
mediator. Sometimes one king wore the title, and 
sometimes another; and there were times wher the 
Britwalda’s crown gathered dust in the hands of the 
monks. 

Off the coast of Northumbria—that part now 
knewn as the North Riding of Yorkshire—was a 
group of small islands; aad I have no doubt that 
they are there now, as. they were then, though the 
stout handiwork of. the rude artizans of that far-off 
time must long since have crumbled out of shape, if 
not entirely from human view. 

The chief island of the group was called Anwick, 
situated not more than three leagues from the main- 
land, while to the eastward, looking out over a 
ragged mass of cragand breakers, the dwellers there- 
on gazed upon the broad bosom of the North Sea. 

Anwick Isle was a full league in length by half a 
league in breadth, its longth extending north and 
south. There were numerous rude huts in the nar- 
row vales, and upon the protected portions of the 
shore, while near the centre of the island, upon a 
table of gray rock, arose the walls of a stout castle. 
The foundations of the structure had been laid by a 
piratical band of Northmen before the Roman inva- 
sion, Early in the fifth century some followers of 
Hengist took possession of the place, aad made im- 
portant additions to the castfé; and as they had left 
it, it had remained until the present occupant came 
te finish it, which he had done in a fair and substan- 
tial mamner. As there could be no moat on theselid 
rock, there was no place for a drawbridge; but the 
outer, wall was high and thick, and the gate was pro- 
tected by an advanced barbican, which was connected 
with the main castle by a covered way, so that, in 
case the defenders were driven from this advanced 
post by an enemy, they could retreat to the court, 
closing the way securely behind them. 

One bright, pleasant merning in September there 
were five persons in the main court of Anwick 
Castle. Near to the door of the keep stood three of 
them; and as they chanced to be the three most 
important personages upon the island, we will give 
them something more than a mere passing introduc- 
tion. 

The first was called Cadwallader, and he exer- 
cised authority as Lord of the Isle. He was,a tall, 
slim man, pale and wan; and though he could not 
have seen more than fifty years, yet his hair was 
white, and a premature old age had settled upon him. 

Next was. Oswald, Cadwallader’s lieutenant and 
bosom friend. He was of the same age as his mas- 
ter, but vastly different in appearance. Tall and 
stout, with limbs of fair proportions and massive 
mould, the shoulders broad and symmetrically sloping; 
the chest wide and deep, giving token of lungs 
healthy and strong ; while the movement of his body, 
as he walked to and fro, was marked’ by: that, ease 
and grace which characterizes a man. self-confi- 
dent and in possession of perfect health. His face 





was strikingly bold and handsome, the features re- 
gular and strongly marked; and the hair, only 
slightly touched with silver, gracefully curled over 
his neck and shoulders, being worn much longer 
than was the fashion among the stern warriors of the 
time. There was a touch of ostentation in the man’s 
dress and manner; but there was nothing of fop- 
pishness init. It wasa sort of glitter and dash which 
was as much @ part of his inborn character, as was 
the cool, calm courage that marked his course in 
mortal strife. 
A valuable man was Oswald upon Anwick Is! 

Since the failing of his master’s health and strength 


| he had borne upon his own shoulders the weight of 


command, and in every emergency he had shown 
himself equal to the task he had undertaken. 

The retainers of Anwick loved their lord, and bore 
him deepest sympathy—loved him because he was 
good and kind, and sympathized with him because 
of the misfortunes which had befallen him. But 
Oswald they regarded with awe and reverence. Bred 
to arms, and looking upon strife as one of the norma! 
conditions of man, the stout men-at-arms saw in their 
lieutenant the very incarnation of the spirit of valour 
and noble daring. 

The third person in the group was Edwin, the son 
and only child, of Cadwallader. He was one-and- 
twenty years of age, and, next to Oswald, he was ac- 
counted the best man in the castle. Since early 
childhood he had been Oswald’s pupil, and with « 
natural love fer all manly sperts and exercises, he 
had given himself up so entirely to his tutor, that his 
progress had been such as to surprise all who had the 
privilege of witmessing his deeds of prowess. 

At the time when we introduce this group Edwin 
had been displaying his skill in the use of the long- 
bow and the javelin, his father having come from 
his {Prams for the purpose of witnessing th: 
trial. 

In another part of the court sat old Penda, the 
porter of Anwick, and with him was a minstrel who 
had sought the hospitality of the castle. 

Penda was at least three-score, and had been with 
Cadwallader many years. In his younger days he 
had been a soldier of no mean renown; but a sever: 
wound received in battle had so disabled him, that 
he was forced to put off his armour, and sinc 
that event he had made himself useful in the porter's 
lodge. 

“ Alas! what a pity itis that one so brave and true 
as the lord of Anwick once was, should have failed 
so sadly,” said the minstrel, as Cadwallader walked 
towards the gate of the keep, leaning heavily upon 
his staff. 

“Oncewas ?” cried Penda, reproachfully. “ Zounds 
man! my lord isas brave and true to-day as the best 
His weakness isa misfortune from which.he could 
not escape.” 

“T ery you mercy, good Penda,—indeed I do, 
meant not to say that our lord’s bravery and truth 
had grown one whit the less; only his sad misfor 
tune deprives his followers of the rich benefit there- 
ef. In a measure those qualities are lost to the 
‘werld.” 

“Not so, sir minstrel,” persisted the porter, stoutly. 
“The example of his prime is still at work leading 
his noble son to emulate a father’s brave and glorious 
deeds.” 

“TI cry yeu mercy again, my good Penda. Heaven 
knows | love yeur master; for though f have only 
known him these very few days, yet ho has contrived 
during that brief space to make me his debter for » 
lifetime. But you promised that you would tell to 
me the story of his life. Is there anything which 
you ought not to tell ?” 

“Nothing,” replied Penda, solemnly. ‘In all 
Cadwallader’s life there is not a single act that may 
not be told.” 

“Then why not give me the story now? I have 
heard much ef the Outlaw of Anwick, and long have 
I desired to know more of him. The desire was 
strong within me when [ little thought I should ever 
enjoy the opportunity of its satisfaction.” 

“If you will give me your attention, sir minstrel, 
I will tell yeu of my lord’s misfortunes.” 

The minstrel was all attention in a moment, and 
having collected his thoughts by a brief period of 
reflection, the old porter told his story as follows: 

“Magaff, the Wise and the Good, was king of 
Northumbria. In battle with the king of Mercia, 
he receivéd a wound which proved fatal, though he 
won the victory and lived some weeks after the in- 
jury. When, he knew that he must die, he called his 
councillors together to determine who should suc- 
ceed him upon the throne. He had but one child, 
and that was his son Cadwallader, a bright and 
promising youth of fifteen. He had also a brother 
named Oswy, who was a stout soldier and a brave 
man. 

“Tn battle Oswy had proved himself one of-the 
best of captains as well as a fearless and valiant 
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warrior; and in the hall of state he had displayed 
much tact and genius in conducting the affairs of 
government. Those were troublous times, and 
Magaff’s officers desired that a man of experience 
should be called to rule over them. So Magaff put 
away his fond purpose of leaving the crown to his 
son, and called upon his brother Oswy to succeed 
him. 

“At length, the king came so near to his death 
that he knew he had not many hours to live, and he 
called his brother to his bedside. 

“*Oswy,’ he said, holding his brother by the hand 
as he spoke, ‘I leave the state in your hands; but 
my son is heir to the throne, and it is my desire that, 
when he shall have reached the age ef five-and- 
twenty, you shall surrender the government to him. 
Will you do this ?’ 

“And Oswy promised that he would. He not 
only promised, but he swore by an oath ; and the 
good king died, firmly believing that at the appointed 
time his son, if he lived, would be king of North- 
umbria. 

“Oswy made great show of mourning for his de- 
ceased brother, and for several years he was very 
kind to the youthful prince, his nephew. When Cad- 
wallader had reached the age of one-and-twenty, the 
kings of East Anglia and Mercia made war against 
Northumbria, and for a time there was danger that 
Oswy would be overcome ; but he proved himself a 
better warrior than had been anticipated ; and, in the 
end, be drove the invaders from his kingdom. This 
war lasted nearly two years, and at its conclusion, 
when Oswy was once more firmly seated upon his 
throne, Prince Cadwallader was three-and-twenty ; 
and the people all knew that to him the king was 
mainly indebted for his victory. A braver man and 
a more valiant than the prince drew not a sword 
upon the battle-field. Wherever he led the way, 
the soldiers followed confidently, and his charge was 
irresistible. 

“Then it was, when the people came to hail 
Cadwallader with loud acclaim, that Oswy began to 
grow cold towards him, and to regard him with un- 
disguised dislike; and those who held positions 
nearest the throne shook their heads, and whispered 
that the uncle would not allow his royal nephew to 
wear the crown, if he could prevent it. A year of 
peace succeeded the war in which Mercia and East 
Anglia had been overcome; and at the end of that 
time, Oswy gathered together a large army and 
marched into the latter province, which in time he 
so far overcame as to lay the king under tribute. 
From East Anglia he marched into Essex, and 
thence into Wessex; and, in two years, he had 
made himself master of more than half of Eng- 
land. In Sussex he stopped and demanded the Brit- 
walda’s crown. 

“Tf it were given to him, he would retire to 
Northumbria and make war upon his neighbours no 
more. 

“ Six kings met in council and agreed to recognize 
Oswy as Lord Paramount of England ; and, clothed 
with this honourable distinction, he led his army 
home, and hung up his sword and spear. 

“Cadwallader had now reached the age at which 
the crown had been promised him; but when he 
mentioned it to his uncle, he was only laughed at for 
his pains. 

“*How can I, who am Britwalda of all England, 
resign the crown of Northumbria to you?’ cried 
Oswy. ‘But wait,’ he added; ‘I havea son, and it 
would be natural that I should desire to see my son 
seated upon the throne, or at least to know that he 
would ascend thereto when I should have passed 
away. But I swear to you that it shall not be so if 
you bear true faith and allegiance tome. Help me 
to sustain myself upon the throne while I live, 
and I will place the sceptre in your hands before I 


die. 

“ Had Oswy been only king of Northumbria, Cad- 
wallader might have gained his crown; but since 
he had become Britwalda it would be not only use- 
less, but dangerous, to trouble him. The prince 
took counsel with his friends; and they advised 
him, every one, to accept the situation and make the 
best of it. 

“With new power, Oswy had become ambitious ; 
and, ere long, it was evident that he did not mean 
to keep faith with his nephew. He had a gon of 
his own, to whom he meant that the sceptre should 
descend, and to that end he sought pretext for dis- 
honouring the true heir; and in order that his 
power should not grow less, he was careful to 
keep a firm hold upon the fealty of the other kings 
of the Heptarchy. 

“T will not tell you all the things that Oswy did. 
Suffice it for me to say that, several times, he sought 
excuses for banishing the youthful prince from the 
realm, but without success. 

“At length, when Cadwallader had reached the 
age of seven-and-twenty, the Danes descended 
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upon the coast of Northumbria, and, for several 
months, Oswy was forced to call upon his whole 
army to keep them at bay. Cadwallader was not 
offered a command, and he did not fight. - The king 
purposely kept him from the field, and then blamed 
him because he did not take up arms against the 
Danes. 

“But the worst wasto-come. The excuse which 
Oswy had so long sought for was soon to be thrown 
into his hand. 

“ Among the prisoners taken by the Northumbrian 
monarch was # Danish pirate chieftain named 
Wulfold, whose wife and daughter, being on board 
one of the ships, were allowed to bear him company. 
To Cadwallader was assigned the duty of looking 
to the safe-keeping of this important prisoner. 
The Dane was a true man, and when he had once 
pledged his honour that he would not attempt to 
escape, the prince feared not to grant him every 
favour consistent with duty. 

“ Wulford’s daughter was a girl of some twenty 
years, heart-free untilnow, and as beautiful as the 
ideal of the poet or the artist. The Northumbrian 
prince saw her, and loved her; and the gentle 
Edilberga, who had never before beheld a man 
combining so many graces, returned his love with 
all the ardour of her impulsive nature. 

“ Cadwallader asked the Danish chieftain for his 
daughter's hand; and a ready consent was given. 
Then the prince informed Oswy of what had trans- 
pired ; wherenpon the monarch flew into-a passion 
and forbade the marriage. 

“But Cadwallader was not to be robbed of his 
love in this manner. In spite of his uncle’s com- 
mand, he called in a priest, and, in the presence 
of a few chosen friends, he and Edilberga were 
married. 

“ And now it was that Oswy found pretext for rid- 
ding himself of the true heir to the throne. Calling 
together the chief men of the realm, he represented 
to them that Cadwallader had united himself. with 
the house of one of Northumbria’s most deadly ene- 
mies, and that he was no more worthy to stand in 
the line of succession to the throne. There were 
men in the assembly who loved the prince, but they 
dared not speak in his favour, and the result was as 
the monarch desired. An edict of outlawry was is- 
sued against Cadwallader, and a decree of perpetual 
banishment passed. Oswy would have separated 
the newly-married pair, but it was suggested to him 
that if he allowed Edilberga to accompany her hus- 
band, he would be likely to have far less trouble. 

“* He loves the Danish lady so passionately,’ said 
a courtier, ‘ that he may be satisfied to remain with 
her in quiet and unambitious seclusion.’ 

“ The king listened, and finally consented that the 
prince should be accompanied by his wife. This is- 
land of Anwick, belonging to Cadwallader by right of 
inheritance from his mother, was selected as the place 
of banishment, and for all the time to come—except 
the decree should be revoked—the royal outlaw was 
forbidden to leave the island upon pain of death. 
Should he be found upon the main land of England, 
it should be lawful for any subject of Oswy to put 
him to death ; and should anyone give him shelter 
upon the soil of England, the person, or persons, so 
offending, should likewise forfeit life. 

“ But I must hurry on with my story, for I see that 
my lord is entering the keep, and he may send for 
me. Just mark that bent form, and that tottering 
step. Oh! if you could have seen him when the 
boon of manly vigour was his! It does not seem 
possible that such a man as was my lord a score of 
years ago, could have so failed and faded. “But dis- 
ease can make sad havoc with this mortal frame of 
ours, especially when the spirit, as well as the body, 
is crushed. 

“The prince came hither, accompanied by his wife, 
and by a score of attendants who were allowed to 
serve him, and for a year and more he wasas happy 
as happy could be. A son was born to him, whom 
hecalled Edwin ; but while he was blessing heaven 
for this new source of joy, a dark cloud arose, and 
finally the crash of all his happiness came. In three 
short months after Edwin was born, the beautiful 
Edilberga died, and our lord was left to a sorrow 
that fora time threatened to take him from us. After 
his wife had been buried, Cadwallader shut himself 
up in his own apartments, and for three years he 
came not forth to the light of day. Sickness fell 
upon him, and since he cared not whether he lived 
or died, he would allow no physician to visit him. 
Of all his followers only Oswaid was suffered to at- 
tend him; and even now he seems to lean upon that 
man. But we are none of us jealous, for Oswald has 
been true and faithful, bearing with all his master’s 
whims and foibles, and shutting himself out from 
the thousand and one comforts of social life which 
which the rest of us enjoy, for the purpose of being 
near his prince. Not many men would do as Oswald 
has done, but he has his reward. He loves his 
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master, and he knows that but for him Cadwallade 
would have died long ago. 

“Look! See the two as they ascend the stairs 
Mark the decrepit form of our prince, and then behold 
the stalwart frame and massive mould of the may 
upon whose arm he leans for support! And gee th, 
gallant Edwin! Ah, the son already makes good th, 
failure of his father’s once valiant arm. He is, 
noble youth, and worthy to wear the crown to which 
he is rightful heir.” : 

The old porter ceased speaking, and in silence th, 
two watched the outlaw as he ascended the steps of 
the keep by the side of his faithful companion. 

When they had disappeared, the minstre) turneq 
to the porter and asked: 

“Ts Oswy still king in Northumbria ?” 

“Yes,” replied Penda. “While in the other 
states the kings have changed almost with the 
change of the seasons, Oswy has held his throne 
secure against every assault.” 

“ And is he still Britwalda?” 

“Yes. He has held that office much longer than 
it was ever held before by any one man. 

“ And dees he still maintain the old enmity to- 
wards the exiled prince?” 

Penda shook his head with a sad and sorrowful 
expression. 

“Worse than that, sir minstrel—far worse. Oswy 
is growing old—he is already three-score-and-ten— 
and the son whom he would have succeed him is not 
loved by the people. He not only hates our lord, 
but he fears him also—fears both him and his son. 
And when a bad man both fears and hates, there is 
cause for alarm, if the wretch have power to do his 
will.” 
“ You speak truly, good Penda.” _ 

The porter made no reply, but bowed his head as 
though his mind was busy with reflections to which 
he dared not give utterance. 




































CHAPTER It. 


On the morning following the giving of the old 
porter’s narrative the minstrel was early astir, and 
as he came out into the court he found Edwin already 
walking there. 

“A fair day to thee, my young master,” cried the 
by bg with a modest bow and a genial smile. 
“You seek the early morning for fresh air aud 
exercise.” 

“IT most generally keep pace with the sun,” re- 

lied Edwin. “The great luminary is given to regu- 
habits, and he who follows it will never bes 
sluggard.” 

Having thus spoken, the youth advanced and as- 
cended the rampart, the minstrel following clos+ 
behind him ; and as they stood there gazing off upoa 
the sea, the latter said, in a free, blunt way: 

“ Good master, I am an impudent fellow, and am 
prone to ask questions whenever I wish to know any- 
thing. Should I question you upon a matter which 
does not concern me, you must simply tell me s0, 
and I will take no more offence at your rebuff then 
you take at my question.” 

Edwin smiled at the man’s quaint honesty. 

“Fear not of offending me. My secrets are my 
own, and I can. easily keep them. If you havea 
question to ask, let me hear it.” 

“T know,” proceeded the minstrel, without tell- 
ing whence he gained the information, “ that your 
father is forbidden to leave this island, and I have 
wondered if the same ban is placed upon yourseli— 
if you are shut up within the narrow limit of these 
shores.” 

“Tt is even so, sir minstrel,” said Edwin, a deep 
shade of melancholy suddenly overspreading his 
handsome face. “The tyrant of Northumbria has 
come to fear me as much—aye, and even more than 
he does my father. My father is weak and failing, 
and can never hope to have health again. Were the 
throne open to him to-day, he would hardly be able 
to ascend it.. Oswy knows this, and I think he has 
a mind to ease the rigour with which my father has 
been held; and he would do it were it not that ary 
such movement in my father’s favour would neces- 
sarily operate in mine. It is I whom the monarch 
now dreads. He knows that in the event of my 
father’s death I am the lawful heir to the throne. 
Yes, sir, I am confined by royal edict withix the 
limits of Anwick Isle.” 

“T thank you, good master, for the manner in 
which you have answered me, and I beg to assure 
you that in my humble wayI shall never fail to 
render you any assistance that may fall within my 

wer.” 

Thus spoke the minstrel, and presently he added: 

“JT shall travel through Northumbria, and also 
through all England ; and among the people I ca2 
sound the praises of the Royal Outlaw of Anwick. 



























































The people have sympathies, and when they 7° 
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aroused they will have influence. You have been 
kind to me, and I shall not forget it.” 

“ You speak as though you were about to leave us, 
sir minstrel.” 

“ Yes, my master; I shall seek the mainland as 
goon as there is a boat at my service.” 

Fdwin cast a thoughtful glance over the eastern 
horizon, #ud finally said : 

“Not to-day, my friend. You have shelter here, 
and you had better keep it until the storm has come 
and gone.” 

“ Then you think there will be a storm to-day?” 

“ Most assuredly. Do you not see that the sun is 
already entering a veil of cloud?” ’ 

The minstrel looked off over the sea, and saw that 
it was as Edwin had said. The sun, which had 
arisen so bright and clear, giving promise to the 
uninitiated of a pleasant day, was being lost to sight 
behind a bank of cloud that was settling down upon 
the horizon. 

“ No, no,” pursued the youth. “If you would save 
yourself a thorough drenching you will not leave 
Anwick to-day. The good butler will make you 
comfortable; and, moreover, my father might be 
pleased to hear more of your inspiring recitations.” 

In half an hour from that time the bright sun was 
entirely obscured, and those who arose late had no 
idea that there had been a fair and inviting morning. 
Before noon rain began to fall, andas the sand-horn* 
in the hall told the hour of twelve the storm fairly 
burst. The rain fell in torrents, and the wind in- 
creased in power and volume; and more than once 
during the day did the minstrel bless his stars 
that he was not wandering in the forest upon the 
mainland. As night approached, the wind increased 
in fury until it blew a perfect hurricane, and upon 
the more exposed parts of the shore the cotters 
were forced to prop up their feeble walls against the 
power of the blast. 

“ This will be a terrible night,” said Cadwallader, 
drawing his mantle..more closely around him, and 
moving nearér to the fire, which a servant had just 
built upon the hearth. 

“ Heaven grant that no ship gets driven upon our 
coast!” ejaculated Oswald. “ It would be a fearful 
sitnation.” 

“Death to all on board,” added Edwin, who had 
just come in. “I have never known a more dreadful 
storm. The seais lashed to fury, and the waves are 
driven high up towards our lower walls.” 

Even as the youth spoke a man entered the apart- 
ment with the startling intelligence that a vessel 
was being driven towards theisland. She had been 
seen just before the sun went down, and with the last 
gleam of departing day her torn and streaming sails 
were made out against the leaden, darkening sky. 

“No, no,” cried Edwin, as his father started to 
his feet. “Do you remain where you are. You are 
not fit to expose yourself to this storm. Let Oswald 
and myself fly to the rescue.” 

Oswald himself did not stop to restrain his master, 
but hurried at once to the court, where he found 
half a dozen of the retainers waiting for some one 
tocome and lead them. The lieutenant’s first demand 
was to know if there were plenty of pitch-wood 
under cover for building two or three fires, and 
having been answered in the affirmative, he directed 
some of the men to procure the wood and follow him. 

It happened very fortunately for those who had 
the building of the fires in charge, that as the gale 
had increased, the volume of rain had grown less, so 
that there was little difficulty in starting the flam- 
ing piles. 

Some brought armsful of the pitch-wood, while 
others bore torches of the same material, and ere long 
three large fires were burning upon as many elevated 
points close by the shore, and yet beyond the reach 
of the breaking waves. 

Far out over the storm-lashed sea gleamed the 
light of the blazing piles, and not a long time had 
elapsed before the ship was discovered. She was 
entirely at the mercy of the storm, her sails all 
blown to shreds, and her higher spars carried away. 
When first discovered she was near half a mile from 
the shore—now plainly in sight as she was borne 
aloft upon the crest of a mighty sea, and anon lost 
to view as she sank into the deep trough. Nearer 
and nearer she came, and while those appointed to 
the work piled fresh fuel upon the fires, others 
of the islanders were gathered upon the shore 
watching the ill-fated bark. 

Oswald and Edwin stood side by side, upon a pro_ 





* The sand-horn in use among the early Saxous was 
formed by uniting two bullocks’ horns together at the 
smaller ends, very much after the re of the present 
hour-giass. The horn was ped and polished until it 
became semi-transparent ; then the apertures at the connect- 
ing ends were regulated; a graduated scale for hours and 
half-Mours was marked; and when one of the horns had 
been filled with fine black sand, thé union was made, and 
the time-keeper was complete. Some of these were made 
‘orun twelve hours; but six hours was the usta! limit. 











jecting crag, taking counsel together as to the means 


that should be adopted to save the lives of those 
on board the vessel. , 

“Look!” cried the youth, as the ship was borne 
aloft upon the top of a mighty sea and hurled nearer 
to the threatening rocks, “there are men upon the 
deck! Can you not see them?” 

Oswald saw them very plainly. And he saw 
another thing. He and Edwin both saw a female 
form clinging to the rail at the bow of the vessel. 
Down sank the doomed bark into the trough, and 
when she came up again the female was plainly seen, 
and by her side stood a man, with one arm clasped 
about her waist, holding on upon her with frantic 
energy, while with the one free hand he made signals 
towards those who stood upon the shore. 

“My soul!” gasped Edwin, “we must do some- 
thing ! We cannot pull a boat out over the surf.” 

“ A boat could not live a moment,” said Oswald. 

“And yet we must do something,” repeated the 
youth. “See! She is'a young woman—a girl—and 
that man is her father.” 

As Edwin spoke the fires were burning brightly, 
and the broad glare fell so strongly upon the ship, 
that the faces of those who stood by her rail could 
be plainly seen. 

Oswald saw, as his companion had seen, that the 
female was young; and he could furthermore see 
that her face was livid with terror. A moment more, 
and Edwin had determined what he would do. It was 
evident that the ship would be driven upon the 
rocks directly beneath a high cliff that towered above 
the sea to the left of where her watchers stood, and 
if her deck were to be reached it must be from that 
point.” 

“No, no!” cried Oswald, when the youth had told 
his plan. “ You must not, indeed you must not. Only 
think of the more than mortal danger! If you go 
there, you go te your death !” 

“T goto save life!” was the youth's reply. 
are we here?) Oh, Oswald, detain me not. 
your blessing, and let me go. See, there is no time 
to lose! Do you attend to the ropes, and see that 
our brave men do their utmost to second my efforts, 
and we may save a few of the poor fellows, and the 
maiden—oh, she must be saved !” 

Taking with him half a dozen men, bearing ropes 
of various sizes, Edwin made his way to the cliff, 
which point he reached just as the vessel struck the 
rocks. Oswald once more tried to dissuade him from 
his rash purpose, but at that moment a sharp, 
piercing cry sounded above the howl of the storm, 
and the daring youth would listen to no remon- 
strance. 

“Oh, Oswald,” he cried, “you, who have sought 
to instil into my mind the principles of honour and 
bravery should be the last to seek to deter me from 
such a work.” 

The stout lieutenant caught his pupil by the hand, 
and while a mighty emotion shook his powerful 
frame, he said: 

“Go on, my brave boy; but remember that your 
own life is worth something. In heaven's name re- 
member your poor father, and think what would be 
his suffering should mortal ill befall you. Go, and 
may the blessed angels be with you to guard and 
protect you!” 

The ship had struck upon a reef directly below 
the cliff, and it was evident that she must very soon 
go to pieces, as every sea, dashing in with mad fury, 
hurled her already shattered bull against the rock. 
Edwin’s first care was to secure a coil of line, one 
end of which he secured to a stout rope that lay 
upon a broad rock on the shore; having so ar- 
ranged this that he could pay it out as he descended, 
he carried a lesser rope, which had been brought 
for the purpose, to be made fast round his body, and 
by this he was to be lowered down from the brow of 
the cliff to the vessel. Oswald himself took charge 
of paying out this latter rope, and having uttered 
one more fervent prayer for the safety of the precious 
life that was thus being risked in a noble cause, he 
helped Edwin over the projecting shelf, and then 
gradually let out the rope as the youth descended. 

The fires were being fed with fresh fuel, and by 
the light thus afforded, our hero had no difficulty in 
seeing the way before him; but in prosecuting the 
descent there was difficulty enough. From crag to 
crag, from point to point, sometimes working 
his way upon his hands and knees, and at others 
hanging at the mercy of those who held the rope 
above, he slowly descended the rugged face of the 
cliff until within reach of the breaking seas; but 
even here he did not hesitate. He only waited until 
he could see his way, and then he toiled on. 

Finally, he caught « projecting spar of the vessel ; 
and having made himself sure that the support was 
secure, he grasped it; and as sobn as those above 
could be made to understand that he wanted more 
length of rope, he glided down to the deck. It was 
a confused scene which met his gaze as he looked 
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around him, but he could not stop then to examine 
the condition of the crew. He felt that the vessel 
was fast going to pieces, and his first aim was to draw 
on board the life-rope from the shore. 

“Oh, kind sir, can you save my child?” was the 
first cry that saluted his ears. 

The next: 

“Not me without my father! 
my father must perish !” 

He was a middle-aged, fair-haired man, with the 
sign of rank in his very bearing, troubled as he was ; 
and she, a beautiful maiden—not all the terror of 
that dreadful occasion being sufficient to overcome 
the matchléss loveliness of the sweet, prayerful face. 

Edwin spoke a few words of hope and cheer, and 
then called upon two of the crew of the vessel to 
help him pull the rope from the shore. 

The coil of line which he had taken with him had 
been safely unwound as he had descended, so that 
he held this direct means of communication with 
his friends; and as he signalled to them that he 
was ready for the heavy rope, they began to pay it 


I care not to live if 


out. 

Of all the crew that had manned the vessel, only 
six remained ; but they were enough to help Edwin 
draw the life-rope on board, and secure it to the 
foremast. 

One end of this rope was fast to the rock on 
shore, and by means of a double purchase, which 
was readily found on board the ship, it was drawn 
taut enough to lift it clear of the surface of the sea ; 
though no human power could have raised it above 
the reach of the waves. 

This work had not been done without much 
care and anxiety. 

All the time the life-rape was being drawn over 
the furious sea, the vessel was surging and heav- 
ing, her spars toppling and falling, and her timbers 
creaking and groaning beneath the strain that was 
drawing them asunder. A single mistake, and all 
on board must have perished ; but Edwin was coel 
and collected, and though he fully realized the 
dreadful fate that must result from the breaking of 
the slender line, by which the life-rope was being 
drawn on board, yet he gave no sign of uneasiness. 
There was one who watched him with an eagerness 
beyond the power of the pen to tell. The gentle 
maiden fixed her bright eyes upon him, seeming to 
read in his face the story of her fate. 

He had bade her be hopeful, and while there was 
hope in his mind, she could rest upon his as- 
surance, 

The youth knew that she was watching him— 
knew that she was seeking to know her destiny 
from the expression that mantled his countenance, 
and he gave her no cause for alarm. 

The life-rope came safely on board, as we have 
seen, and when Edwin knew that the cable was 
secure in his grasp, he turned to the maiden and 
said: 

“Courage, fair lady. Be firm now, and you are 
safe—both you and your father.” 

She blessed him with a look that thrilled him to 
the soul, and without waiting to hear her speech, he 
attended to rigging the purchase for setting the cable 
taut. 

This done, the next thing was to rig a sling by 
which to ride from the ship to the shore. Oswald 
had been thoughtful enough to send an extra line 
with the life-rope, and when the sling had been pre- 
pared, this line was made fast to the shore side 
thereof, while to the side next the ship the line 
was secured by which the cable had been drawn on 
board. 

At this point three of the crew of the ship darted 
towards the sling, declaring that they would be the 
first to land. 

They felt the shattered timbers loosening beneath 
their feet, and they knew that ere long there would 
be no deck between them and the awful grave of 
waters. 

“How now, men? Would ye fly from yonr posts, 
and leave this weak maiden here to perish ?” 

“ Our lives are as precious as her's,” was the dog- 
ged reply of one of the men, as the three pressed 
towards the sling. 

“Back, I say !” commanded the youth, placing him- 
self between them and the waiting sling. 

“We will go first,” shouted the leader of the 
cravens; and as he spoke he sought to push the 
youth aside. 

But they had planned without reckoning the cost. 
Without a word our hero caught the rascal by the 
shoulder, and hurled him upon the deck; another he 
felled by a blow of his fist ; while the third he pushed 
back, sternly informing him that he would cast him 
overboard if he did not keep back. Then he hurried 
the maiden and her father into the sling, and having 
given them directions what to do while making the 
perilous passage, he made a signal to those on shore 
to pull away. ° 
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“ Hold fast, and fear not,’’.said Edwin, as the sling 
left the ship’s side. ‘The seas will wash over you, 
and you must expect to be under water more: than 
once; but the rope cannot break.. Keep your hold, 
and pray to heaven.” 

Slowly and steadily the sling, with its load of hu- 
manity, moved out over the mad sea towards the 
shore, and so eagerly did our hero watch it, and so 
careful was he in paying out the line at his-end—the 
line by which the sling was.to.be drawn back—that 
he took no notice of what was going on behind 
him. 

( To becontinued.) . 





THE DUCHESS VISCONTI. 
SUSU, wvenveeavaneeal 
CHAPTER XIIT. 


ArriveDat the office Lady Panlina inquired if the 
trial of the young man named Matteo Bellani had 
takén place, or was soon to take place. The porter in- 
formed her, rather gruffly; that he. knew nothing 
about it. Then she told him thatshe had a message 
from the Emperor Henry touching the prisoner 
named. 

Upon this the man’s manner changed somewhat, 
and he allowed the visitors to be seated while he 
went and called one who seemed to be an officer of 
some sort. The officer asked Lady Paulina what she 
meant by saying that she had a message from the 
Emperor. 

And then she told him of the 
given the message into Rodolpho’s. hand+-she told 
him what that message was, and was proceeding with 
her story, when he interrupted her by asking who 
she was thus to be in the private.counsels.of the Em- 
peror of Germany. 

Lady Paulina was hesitating when some one entered 
the apartment behind her. She heard the step, but 
did not turn. She was too much exercised with the 
thought of exposing her.name. But she finally con- 
fessed that she was the Princess of Mantua, and 
that an impression for which she could not account 
had led her to follow the messenger. She told of 
finding Rodolpho dead, and the missive gone from 
his pocket ; aud now she had come to acquaint the 
officers of the Holy Tribunal with the Emperor’s 
wishes, that they might know how to govern them- 
selves. 

As Lady Paulina concluded her story, she heard that 
same step behind her, and now she turned ‘her head, 
but only in time to see a-man going out by @ small 
side door. 

The officer, when thie man had. gone, informed the 
maiden that he would goand consult with the judges; 
upon which he arose and leit the room. He was 
gone, it seemed to our heroine, a full hour; but her 
suspense did not prevent her from noticing that Cas- 
sandra was strangely nervous and uneasy. The 
watchful eyes of the guard were upon them, how- 
ever, and they could not speak. 

While they thus sat, every moment imereasing 
the painful pulsatious of their hearts—for surely 
Cassandra had, from some cause, become as uneasy 
and anxious as was her companion~while they sat 
thus two dark-robed familiars came into the room by 
an inner door; and shortly afterwards a citizen—a 
young man—entered the hall. 

‘“* Here I am,” said the last-mentioned individual. 

Cassandra gave a quick glance at the speaker, and 
then covered her face very carefully, for she had re- 
cognized no less @ person than the gallant of the 
Corso Orientale, called Thomaso! and surely she 
had good reason for not wishing the recognitien to 
be mutual. 

“ Tam called as a witness for to-night,” continued 
Thomaso, “and if lam not needed I'd like to de- 
part. It is against the young armourer of the Ter- 
race of Saint Joseph, called Mat e 

A violent gesture from two of the guard silenced 
the witness, and as quickly as possible he was. led 
away. 

Shortly after this the officer returned, and informed 





Lady Paulina that the judges had the matter of her 
message under consideration, and that they would 
govern themselves as they thought proper. 


“And now,” he continued, “do you know that we 
ought to keep you here until morning. Oh, you need 
not be alarmed. We will not detain you if you will 
promise to return to the ducal palace. You need not 
stop to look to the body of your guardian’s servant, 
for we will attend to that.” 

Lady Paulina would have told the oflcer—what she 
had forgotten before—that she had already attended to 
that, had pot Cassandraquickly and violently plucked 
her robe. 

“ You need not return by that passage,” pursued 
the chicer. “The passage next beyond is lighter 
pleasant every way. Will you take 
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“ Yes, signor.” 

“ And you will make all haste? 

“ Yes, signor.” 

“ Then go; and inform the duke—or the Emperor, 
if you see him—that you have given us the substance 
of his message.” 

Lady Paulina was glad to leave thatdreadfnl place, 
for she felt the need of fresh air ; and when she reached 
the street she would have turned to the right, but 
Cassandra caught her nervously by the armand drew 
her the other way. 

“Hush! Not a word, lady,as you value your life! 
Follow me as swiftly. as possible.—Quick !—-Each 
second, as.it passes, is worth # life to you!” 

The maiden had no opportunity for questions, nor 
did.she think of them then. The. strange woman's 
power over her was complete, and she suffered her- 
self. to be led swiftiy on. 

At length they reached a peint where the terrace 
opened into a square, andjhere Cassandra stopped for 
breath. Upon looking back they could see the Office 
of the Inquisition in the distance, which they knew 
| by the large lantern that was lighted over theen- 
| trance to its court. 

“ Wait a moment,” said the woman, “and watch 
| that place. We can.watch.and-rest-at the same 
time.” 

They had not stood there hali a minute, when 
four men—stout, dark-rohed- men—came out from 

| the court of the Holy Office, and moved rapidly inthe 

| direction Lady Paulina would,bave taken had she 

| not been prevented. 

“ Do you not. know what that-means?” asked Oas- 

| sandra. 

| “What is it?” returned the maiden, in astartled 
whisper. 

“ Those men are sent to arrest you and'me. But 
come, we must not tarry here. I will-tell you more 
when I have opportunity.” t 

Lady Paulina-needed io urging now. Spurred on by 
this startling discovery, she would. have led her 
companion had she known the way. But their walk 
was not much longer. 

At one of the landings of the grand canal Cas- 
sandra stopped, and having found a-gondola- with a 
convenient sereen for.passengers, she called the 
gondolier and engaged passage for the Piagza di 
Castello, and she promised him double fareif he would 
use his utmost exertions to pull them to the point 
quickly. 

On-e in the boat, with their breath gained, OCassan- 
dra found opportunity to inform Lady Paalina how 
she had come to foresee their danger. 

* Lady, do you remember, when you were telling 
your story to the officer, of hearing # stép «behind 
you, and afterwards of hearing the same step 

ain?” 

“Yes,” said our heroine. “ And I looked around 
the second time, and saw.a man going out by aside 
door.” 

“ And did you recognize that man?” 

“No. Did you?” 

“I did? I saw his face when he first came in. I 
used to know him as Ludovico. He is now called 
Giovanni Visconti. It was to confer -with that man, 
and not with the judges, that the officer: left you; 
for I saw Giovanni making signals to him. You will 
remember that Giovanni must-have heard your whole 
story. Do you wonder now that I suspected? Gio- 
vanni Visconti, these gamiliars think, is to be Po- 
desta of Milan; and is, moreover, to be the pet and 
favourite of the Archbishop. So he has influence at 
the Holy Office. And then I saw, from the manner 
and speech of the officer, when he returned, that you 
were to be caught and eaged. Itis Giovanni's policy. 
Do you not see it ?” 

“T see itall!” gasped Lady Paulina: ““Gievanni— 
Matteo’s deadly enémy, and my more than'enemy— 
in possession of the Emperor’s message—there at the 
Inquisition—in power with the officials—the trial of 
Matteo to come off! Oh, did you hear, Cassandra ? 
—to come off this very night! Oh heaven! what 
shall we do ?” 

“ So long as the villain fails in. carrying out this 
last item-of his plot.’ said Cassandra, “ the whole 
wicked thing may fail. “If we canescape him, and 
reach the Emperor, Matteo may yet be-saved.” 

‘‘ Qh,” prayed the eager maiden, with her hands 
clasped upon her heaving bosom, “ Heaven give us 
safety in this fearful hour! Speed me on—oh, speed 
me to the Emperor !” 

On sped the gondola, but not so fast asthe sager 
inmates desired. Ever and anon, they peered out 
from beneath thesilken canopy, and found ‘the eastle 
still far distant. Other goenddlas» were upon the 
canal, and-each goudolier had to! pull with some re- 
gard to the safety of his beat as well-as to:the safety 
of tlie boats of others. 

For the twentieth time, Cassandre lifted the eur- 
tain and looked ont. 








“Where are we now?” asked Lady Paulina. 


—: 


“We are nearing the castle, signora. Woe a, 
where the canal grows narrow, for the bridge of ti, 
Terrace of Saint Mary, and beyond the bridge no 
other gondolas wilkinterrupt- us. Ha———!” 

The gondola had stopped, 'and she looked out an) 
inquired the cause. 

“Tam hailed by men upontheshore, signon.” 
answeted the gondolier. 

“ What have you to do with them? Pull on.” 

“Tdare net. I must haul up and see what they 
want.” 7 

“In heaven's name, areyou mad? Pull on for tey 
times «your fare, pull on.” 

“Ah, signora,” replied the man, woefully, “Tcan 
not. There are four familiars of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion who order mé-to vote onshore. Diavolo! ! 
have sonie littlecare for my life!” 

The Grand Oanal of Milan, from: which wer, 
small offshoots, running inland to accommodate th; 
dweliers upon the terrazzi, was circular in its course, 
and almost-entirely encompassed the city. 

In pursuing their way towards the Piazza di (as- 
tello, the gondolier, by: Cassandra's direction, had 
kept upon the outer verge of “the watery highway, 
so that when the familiars hailed him he not only 
had to cross the canal, but there were numero 
other gondolas in his way, so that his-speed was not 
very quick. 

“Tn the name of heaven!” gasped Lady Paulina 
grasping her companion’ by thé arm, “is there no 
help? | If those dreadful men take us all is losi”.” 

‘* Hush!” whispered the woman, nervously, at ths 
same time removing the maiden’s hand from her arn. 
“We will not go if wecan help it. Can you use 
an oar?” 

“It has been my chief sport these: many years,” 
was the ready answer. 

“Then come out, and be ready to take an oar 
when there is opportunity.” 


(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 





Tue last dandy fashion in Paris isto carry a walk- 
ing stick, with a. sword inside at one end, and 
matches and eandlestick at the other. 

A CuICaGo divorce case rests on the complaint 
of the lady that her husband ‘had compelled her to 
getup in the middle of the night and make the 
bed 


Tt great-grandmothet of the Sultan of Turker 
recently died at the age of one hundred and one 
years. She is said to have been a great beauty in 
her youth and a terrible termagant in her old age. 

A PAPER asks very innocently if it is any harm to 
sit in ‘the lapse of ages. It depends on the kindof 
ages selected.. Those from seventeen to twenty-five 
are extra-hazardous. 

Some men-are like cats. You may stroke the fur 
the right way for years, and hedr nothing but parr- 
ing ; but accidentally tread on the teil, and all 
memory of former kindness is oblitérated. 

A GENTLEMAN, when walking with a lady. 
stumbled and fell. On his resuming his perpendic- 
lar, the lady remarked, “ She was sorry for his w- 
fortunate faux pas.” “I didn’t hurt my fore paws, 
said he; “I only barked my kitee.” 

A Guipr TO GovERNMENT Sitvations.—Dr. 
Henniker, being engaged in private conversation with 
the great Earl of Chatham, his lordship asked him 
how he defined wit. “My lord,” said the doctor, 
“wit is like what # pension would be, given by your 
lordship to your humble servant, a good thing well 
applied.” 

Sport For vs.—The favourite game of the 
Spanish Merchant might be varied for the delects 
tion of the lighthearted—a definition which of cours¢ 
excludes anybody who has trusted Spain. “Jama 
Spanish Minister, and I have something to sell,” “Is 
it alive?” “Just.” “Howmany legs?” “None to 
stand on.” “Is it rational?” “No.” “Give it up 
“ A ereditor.”—Punch ; 

Tue Porr’s Pacr.—Mr. Robert Browning has af- 
forded a proof that a Poet is what the name implies, 
somebody who can Make. He has made a tribuns! 
do justice, and a tradesman eat humble-pie. A Mr. 
Page chargéd him—sued him—for two bottles of 
port wine, at four shillings each, bottles included 

O lor?), and had the bard before the Marylebone 

durt. The proof broke down, Mr. Browning stat- 
ing that he never drank pert wine, end never had 
ordered’ any of anybody. That a Jury, notwith- 
standing, did not instantly find for'a brother trades- 
man is to be actoynted for only in éné way. The 
Judge decided for the poet. . Then came out the 
poetical nature—he gave the costs-to the powr-% 
but he justly complained that he liad been obliged t0 
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waste @ day, because a tradesman did not use proper 
caution in his business. There was no implication 
that the charge was intentionally fraudulent, and on 
the whole Page should be proud. that his name has 
peen coupled with Browning's, unwelcomeias may be 
the lesson which the poet has scrawled on the page. 
What say the Philistines to a poet teaching caution 
to a tradesman ?—Punch. 


MENDING OUR WAYS. 

Any Londoner who ‘chances to be driven about 
Paris must be:struck with the extraordinary smooth- 
ness of the streets, and must sigh for French steam- 
rollers when he returns to England. However, it is 
never too latetomend. After being bumped, and 
praised, and shaken, and driven to distraction in 
every drive we have taken for many a year past, we 
are happy to see it stated that: 

“The Commission of Sewers have resolved to 
substitute asphalt, or gas-pitch, as a cement for the 
usnal granite pavement of the roadway, in place of 
the ordinary grouting. This plan will prevent the 
soft bed from passing up between the stonés, which 
will remain firm and level much. longer than at pre- 
sent, while the formation of mud will be rendered 
impossible.” 

Fancy London without mud! What a blessing to 
look forward to! Certainly, if. gas-pitch be of ser- 
vice in keeping the streets. clean, we hope that no 
time will be lost >in endeavouring to bring them to 
such a pitch of excellence. The crossing-sweepers 
possibly may ask for compensation ; but with the 
saving in our clothes, from having no more. muddy 
streets, we could very well afford to compensate the 
crossing-sweepers.— Punch. 

AN INFANTILE REMARK. 

Nurse: “ Perhaps, ma’am, you'd like to come and 
smooth your hair in my mistress’s room ?” 

Little Innocent: “Oh, no; do stay here—at least, if 
you don’t mind taking off your hair before: me.”— 
Punch. 

Tue OvERBOLD Bismarck.—Count Von Bismarck 
has been reproved, and obliged to apologize for 
sticking himself into the same photograph with 
Mademoiselle Luce, the delightful singer. It was 
a liberty, but the count likes to take liberties. He 
has explained, and we trust that la Lucca has for- 
given him—she is very good-natured: Bismarck 
shouldremember that the overbold are soonest bowled 
over.— Punch. 

TOO POLITE. 

Old Duffin has advertized for a travelling companion for 
atrip through Switzerland. He is knocked up. at three 
o'clock a.m. by Larkins. 

Larkins :.“ 1 believe, sir, you have advertized for 
a travelling companion?” 

Duffin: “T have, sir.” 

Larkins: “Ah, then, I thought as I was passing 
on my way from “the club, I’d just call and tell you 
that I can’t go with you !”—Fun. 

An AnecpoTge.—As Lord Polonius, M.P., and 
Gold-stick«in-Waiting, was passing the other day 
through one of the corridors of the Palace of West- 
ninster, he came upon ‘a stout gentleman who was 
engaged in daubing the walls. with rude illustra- 
tions of history. “ What do you paint?” said his 
lordship in the conciliatory tone he was in the habit 
of adopting towards Prince Hamlet. “ Wards- 
Wards-Wards!” was the apt reply. The old noble- 
uan sighed and went on his way.—Fun. 


QUICK RETURNS. 
Chafiboys (to ticket-clerk, rapidly): “One first re- 
urn.” 

Ticket-clerk : “ Return! Where to?” 

Chaffiboys (mildly): “ Where to? Why, back again, 
of course!” Fun. 

A Hint ror MANAceERs.—Ini the Russian village 
of Kasan a new theatre has been opened, to which 
the governor of the district has granted licence on 
condition that the management shall give at least, 
oncea week, a representation to which mothers may 
not be ashamed-to take their-daughters. A French 
paper commenting on the fact, says, that the example 
night with advantage be followed by the Parisian 
directors. For our part, we see in it'a hint for 
British managers. Why does not the Lord Cham- 
berlain make it a proviso in his licences that in each 
theatre there shall be, at least, once a week a repre- 
‘entation, to which we should not feel inclined to 
‘ake—our nightcaps.—Fun. 

THE CAT-0’-NINE-TALES. 

“The promised 1,000 additional. policemen have 
commenced their duties.”—Daily Paper. 

This is really alarming intelligence! We hope 
this large ber of poli has been judiciously 
Scattered all.ever. the metropolis; for their concen- 
tration in any one district would prove as embarras+ 
©ng to our cooks as it would be distressing to 








economic housewives. Mark the intelligence,— 
which is clear and specific and not to be misunder- 
stood—these men have commenced their duty. Will,Sir 
Richard .Mayne de us the favour to instil into the 
mindsof these recruits thattheir duty is sacredly to 
guard our homes, and not wantonly to invade our 
kitchens—that cold mutton is ruinously dear just 
now—-and that we shall refuse to accept the theory 
that the intelligence of cats accounts for the picking 
of the lock of our larder, or that the exquisite epi- 
curean tastes of these domestic animals lead to the 
disappearance of cold meat and pickled cabbage, 
combined with a marvelleusly judicious selection of 
the choicest claret and port from our cellar. We 
wonder fhat no cook hag yet essayed to write “ The 
Adventures of a Cat.”— Tomahawk. 


THE SHIP-BOY’S LYTTER. 
(By John James Lonsdale.) 
Hene’s-a letter from Robin, father, 
A letter from o’er the sea, 
I was sure that the spark in the wick last-night 
Meant there was one for me ; 
And I laughed to see the postman's. face 
Look in at the dairy park, 
For you said it was so womanilike 
To put my trust in a spark. 


“ Dear father and mother and. granny, 
I write on the breech of a gun ; 
And think as I sit at:the porthole 
And look at the setting sun, 
Father's smoking his pipe beside vou, 
While you ‘holy-stone’ the porch, 
Or are getting clean rigging ready 
For to-morrow’s cruise to church. 
“You mustn’t be hard on the writing, 
For what with ropes and with tar, 
My fingers won’t crook-as they ought to, 
And spelling is harder far ; 
And every minute a lurch comes 
And spoils the looks of my I’s ; - 
And I blot ’em instead of dot ’em, 
And I can’t get my words of. a size. 


“Tell Bessie I don’t forget her ; 
But every Saturday night, 
When we're chatting of home in. the twilight, 
And our pipes are all alight, 
And I’m asked to toast the lass I love, 
I name sweet Bessie Green.” 
(O father to think of his doing that, 
And the monkey scarce fifteen!) 


“ And, granny, the yarns you spin all day, 
In the corner off the door, 

Won't be half so long and.so tough as mine, 
When I see you all ashore. 

You maybe won't swallow flying fish, 
But I'll bring yourone or two ; 

And some Maltese lace for topsail gear. 
And a fan for you know who. 


“Then goodbye to.each dear face at home, 
Till I press it with my lips, 

While you pray each night for‘ ships at sea.’ 
And ‘God speed all sea ships!’ 

I smile as I rock in my hammock, 
Tho’ storms.may shriek and.strain ; 

For I feel when we pray for each other, 
We're sure to meet again.” 





GEMS. 


A Smrue may be bright while the heart is sad— 
the rainbow is beautiful in the air while beneath is 
the moaning of the sea. 

Mopersty.—There was once to be a meeting of the 
flowers, and the judge was to award a prize to the 
one pronounced the most beautiful. ‘“ Who shall 
have the prize?” said the rose, stalking forth in all 
the consciousness of beauty. “‘ Who shall have the 
prize?” said the other flowers, advancing, each with 
conscious pride, and each imagining it would be 
herself. “I will take a peep at these beauties,” 
thought the violet, as she lay in her humble bed; not 
presuming to attend the meeting. ‘I will see them 
as they pass.” But as she raised her lowly head 'to 
peep out of her hiding-place, she was observed by 
the judge, who immediately pronownced her the 
most beautiful, beeause the most modest. < 

Tue Dew-Dror anp THE TrAR.— Near a dew- 
drop there fell a-tear upon a tomb, whither an un- 
happy female, beautiful as an angel, repaired every 
morning to weép for fier lover. As the sun’s golden 
dise rose High in’ heaven, “his rays fell on the tear 
and dew-drop, but glanced with double brilliancy on 
the pearl shook from the tresses of Aurora. ‘T'hie 
liquid jewel, proud of itslustre, addressed its nei: 
bonr—" How darest thou apnear thu solitary and 





lustreless!” ‘The modest tear made no answer; but 
the zephyr, that just then was wantoning near them, 
paused in its flight, hushed down with its wings the 
glittering dew-drop, and folding the humble tear of 
affection in its embrace, carried it up to heaven. 





STATISTICS. 

Lunacy IN. Esspx.—One of the most painful snb- 
jeets coming under ‘the consideration of the Essex 
Quarter Sessions this month has been the constaut 
increasé in the number of patients in the County 
Lunatic Asylum. Thus, at the close of 1867, tlie 
number of patients in the asyhim was 587, as coim- 
pared with 573 at the close of 1866, 544 at the close 
of ‘1865, 556 at the close of 1864,521 at the close of 
1863, 498 at the close of 1862, and 467 at the close of 
1861. Itis satisfactory to note that 101 patients 
under treatment recovered their reason last year. 

Owr Forrign Trapr.—The declared value of 
our “exports for September show a slight decrease 
in value as cOmpared with September, 1866, due 
however to the lower prices of cotton goods, the 
total value of those shipped being less, although the 
quantity has increased. There is an increase of 2 
per cent. in the value of iron exported, and of 22 per 
cent. in that of coal.. The total. value of our exports 
for the first nine months of last year was 137,202,497; 
showing’ @ reduction of only about 3} per cent. from 
the unprecedented total of 1866, notwithstanding the 
lower valuations at which our principal goods have 
been shipped in consequence of the altered prices of 
cotton and other. staples. Contrasted with the first 
nine months of 1865, there is an increase. of 14} per 
cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A troness in the Zoological Gardens at Dublin 
gave birth recently to six healthy cubs. Over fifty 
lion cubs have been born and reared in these gar- 
dens. 

Tuer number of immigrants that have arrived at 
New York from January 1 to December 11, 1867, is 
285,411, about 10,000 more than during the same 
period last year. 

In California grape vines are planted about 1,000 
to the acre. In four years each vine yields half a 
gallon of wine, or 500 gallons to the acre. In 1865, 
40,000,000 vines were planted in California. The 
yield in 1866 was 8,000,000. gallons, and the value 
about 6,000,000 dols. 

Cutwa.—A rich gold field has recently been dis- 
covered near Passiette, a Russian settlement on the 
Manichurian coast, which is jealously guarded by 
Russian artillery from the too close investigations of 
intruders. The Labuan coal-fields are, it is said, to 
be wrought more vigorously. 

Tur Duxe oF DevonsHIRE, Chancellor of the 
Cambridge University, being pleased to give an 
nually a gold medal for the-encouragement of Eng 
lish poetry, the Vice-Chancellor gives notice that 
the prize will be given this year to such resident 
undergraduate as shall compose the best poem on 
* Dante in Exile.” 

Curenons have fallen; those abominations have 
at last come ‘to grief; and there is scarcely one to be 
seen in all Paris. The fiat of fashion has gone forth, 
and chignons are abolished. The new way of doing 
the hair is to roll it up into a large flat cartwheel on 
the top of the head, coming to within an inch of the 
forehead. It requires no artificial aid. 

DvuRinG.the Sultan’s visit to Paris he saw a wed- 
ding procession in the streets, and desired to speak 
to the bride. On the interpreter stating that a Grand 
Seigneur wished to speak to her, she said that Turk 
frightened her and declined the honour. The Sul- 
tan then replaced on his finger a ring worth 4()\)/ 
which he had intended to present to the bride. 


Ir is rumoured that it is the intention greatly to 
increase the number of County Court Judges. One 
report states that two judges will beassigned to cach 
circuit, one to take the Equity side, the other tho 
Common Law, and, if the jurisdiction be conferred, 
the Admiralty side. We have had no authoritative 
confirmation of these reports; but. they would seem 
to. be founded apon necessity. 


Noven ArxHietic Matou.—We learn from an 
American paper that James Sullivan, of Providence, 
has challenged John Oassidy, of Hartford, to clim) 
one hundred poles for one hundred dollars a si! 
avainst time, and the challenge has been accep' 
The poles are to be erected forty to the mile, « 
each man-is to climb far enough to tonch the top 
exch, dascend, rim to the next, and so on fill the 
operation is finished. «* 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. A. E. Bry.—The marriage would be legal. See our reply 
to “ One in Distress.” 

H. E. Forsevrt.—We have no remembrance of an article 
on the subject you name. 

Liva.—It is unreasonable to expect that we can give an 
opinion without seeing the manuscript. 

lim.—If the clothes were placed in your charge you are 
legally responsible for their safe keeping. 

A Srprymam Reapgr.— Without doubt the father can take 
the child from you whenever it may so please him. 

Crttva Dupiey.—How can our fair correspondent expect 
as to give an opinion of her talent, without perusing her ef- 
fusions ? 

Fireway.—1. Members of the English Parliament are not 
paid, those of France are. 2. Handwriting very good and 
business like 

LL. R—The Reverend Dr. Ebenezer Henderson, the mis- 
sionary and traveller, was born in 1784, and died in 1858. 
His life was written by I. J. Henderson, in 1859. 

Mary.—A ham may be judged by plunging a knife into it, 
if on withdrawing it the scent is unpleasant, the bam is bad 
A short, thick ham is preferable to a long, thin one. 

THomas.—A marriage licence does not entitle the con- 
tracting parties to be married out of their own parish; the 
fees are generally higher, but vary in different places. 

J. E. W.—We believe it is on record that alady Aas been a 
member of the society, even as the celebrated actress, Peg 
Wefington, was one of the members of the Beef Steak 
Clab 

Twomasvs Tromps.—For making a storm-glass procure 

four parts of camphor, three of nitre, one of sal ammoniac, 
thirty-two of elcohol; dissolve and keep itin a glass tube or 
bottle, covered with bladder. 
Exwma.—The only way to keep tender plants in a garden 
ame is to bank up the sides and ends with turf or earth, to 
prevent the frost penetrating the wood, then to cover the 
giass at vigbt during hard weather. 

Kats.—Motto means a word or short sentence placed on 
a scroll beneath arms, or around a crest when it has any 
direct reference thereto. Mottoes are generally of a personal 

haracter, and are not necessarily hereditary. 

G.T. E.—The Shipping Gazette, which is published daily, 
will give you every information. Any newspaper agent 
will sapply you with a copy, or you can address a letter to 
the editor of the Shipping Gazette, London, E.C. 

Epoar —St. George's guard is a guard of the broadsword 
or sabre used in warding off blows directed against the head. 
Saikyr, in the middie ages, was a species of cannon 
smalier than a demi-culverin, greatly employed in sieges. 

A Svusscerner.—One part of nitrate of silver, two of nitric 
acid, two of iron flings; mix, and let them stand for four 
or five hours, then pour it on two parts of oatmeal, next add 
three parts of lard, and mix all well together; rub in occa- 
sionally 

Woo.twicn.—1. Boudoir means a ledy’s retiring room, and 
should be pronounced as if written bood-war. Peignoir 
means a combing-cloth, and the pronunciation is as if 
spelled pain-war. 2. Handwriting not bad, but requires 
practice 

JL. C.—The addresses of respectable men are legion, 
thoagh we cannot point to any one in particular. Apply to 
one in your immediate neighbourhood, and if you will take 
our advice, you will do so immediately, or the consequences 
may be fatal to you. 


W. H.—1. Handwriting by no means bad; it fs rather too 
schoolboyish, which no doubt time and practice will remedy. 
2 The use of dumb-bells was originally very much recom- 
mended, but they are not so much in use now, neither do 
we think they will remedy the defect of which you speak. 

Lvcy.—The marshalling of the arms of husband and wife 
on one shield is termed impalement, the shield being 
tivided bya perpendicular line from chief to base; the arms 
of the busband always occopying the dexter, and those of 
the wife the sinister half of the shield. The impaled shield 
is not hereditary 

FG. E.—Dynamite consists of nitro-glycerine, in combi- 
nation with a non-explosive material, such as charcoal, 
silica, paper, or similar materials, whereby it is converted 
into a powder, which the inventor calls dynamite, or Nobel's 
safety-powder. By this absorption of the pitro-glycerine in 
some porous substance it acquires the property of being in 
a high degree insensible toshocks, and it can also be burned 
over fire without exploding. The dynamite is exploded, 
when under very close and resisting confinement, by means 
of a spark, or any mode of ignition used for firing ordinary 
gunpowder; or, secondly, without or duringconfinement by 
means of a special fulminating cap, containing a strong 
charge of fulminate, which is adapted to the end of a fuse, and 
ia strongly squeezed to the latter, for the purpose of more 
effectually contining the charge, so as thereby to heighten 


| the effect of the detonation. By means of an additional 
charge of gunpowder, the explosion of the latter will cause 
the dynamite to go off, even when it is only. partially con- 
fined. Referring to the frequent accidents with nitro-glyce- 
rine, Mr. Nobel, the inventor, after peinting out that “our 
safety depends on our training,” and that “whenever an 
article can be regularly manufactured it may be regularly 
used, and accidents are only the result of inexperience—the 
want or neglect of instruction,” he writes to a contempo- 
rary that he quite admits that nitro-glycerine has its draw- 
backs, chiefly connected with its liquid state ; but that this 
defect does not attach to his new blasting-powder—dyna- 
mite—which is « solid substance, possessed of the same 
power, less danger, and greater facility for use than nitro- 
glycerine. He expresses the hope that it will prove safe 
enough even for ignorant handling, and that its properties 
will become better known to the public at large than are 
those of nitro-glycerine, more especially es trials made lead 
to the anticipation that it will play a great part in national 
defences. It appears that a cask of dynamite “can sustain 
a shock sufficient to smash it completely, or be safely burnt 
over fire.” 

Ove mm Distress.—1. A person of illegitimate birth may 
be married under the name by which he or she has been 
commonly known. 2. By all means inform your intended 
of the fact of your illegitimacy. He would be « sorry fel- 
low indeed, should he permit the knowledge of that fact to 
bar your engagement, at the same time it will prove your 
candour. 

Aw Artizax.—Newly-made cast steel which has been 
found unfit for forging, may be rendered workable by long 
exposure to the air or running water. This fact is known 
to practical workers in steel, who frequently act upon it, 
but the reason why such a change is produced in the nature 
of the steel is unknown. Itis not anges to be decarbo- 
nization of the metal, but molecular changes in it. 

Het.ice.—To preserve roots they should be gathered in 
spring, with but few exceptions, they should then be well 
washed and sliced, unless they are preserved for the sake 
of the bark, when they must be merely washed and dried; 
the process of drying them may be simply performed by 
stringing them together, or scattering them on trays, end 
then exposing them for a sufficient time to » gentle heat. 


OTHER DAYS. 


Where are those school-boy friends to-night, 
Where are those smiling faces, 

That greeted us when we were young, 
And left affection's traces? 

Those scenes of other days have passed 
When at the helm stood Pleasure 

To guide us o'er youth's sunny vale 
To manhood's loftier treasure. 


The old school-house stands on the hi!!, 
Though it is fast decaying; 

And silence reigns within its walls, 
Where oft our lessons saying. 

Our teachers, where are they who taught, 
Revealing life's great duty? 

Shall we not think of them always 
As guiding stars of beanty? 


Where are those friends of other days 

That played with us together? 

Oh! can no spirit breathe to us 

One word to tell us whether 
Our schoolmates, as bright memory calls 

Each cherished name this even. 

Are dwellers now upon the earth? 

Or have they bloomed in Heaven? G. W. P. 

Ronert.—Sacramentum militare implies the oath taken by 
the Roman soldiers when they were enrolled. This oath 
was pronounced et the head of the legion, in an audible 
voice, by a soldier who was chosen by the tribune for that 
purpose. He thereby pledged himself before the gods to 
expose his life for the good and safety of the Republic, to 
obey his superior officers, and never to absent himself with- 
out leave. 

Lewis.—The kagurs are very remarkable birds, and easily 
domesticated, in New Caledonia; they are usually seen near 
the sea-coast, by the sides of rivers, and although in some 
parts of the island they are very numerous about the settle- 
ment of the Port du France, there are seldom more than 
from two to four seen at the same time; when disturbed 
they oily fly to the height of a few feet and then escape 
into the thick brushwood; they are eaten by the natives. 

Feirx.—To roast chestnuts, cut the ends across with a 
sharp knife, place them in the oven to dress gently until 
quite tender; have ready a dessert dish, with a napkin 
folded into a kind of pocket, place the chestnuts in this and 
serve; never attempt to dreas them in hot fat, for they will 
frequently explode with a noise like the report of a pistol, 
and it will be impossible to venture to remove them until 
the last nut has exploded ; it is sometimes done for the 
sake of quickness. 

Suertpan.—The Abyssinians marry early; a girl thinks 
about entering the matrimonial state at nine or ten years of 
age, and a boy about twelve; the latter secksa wife who has 
twice as many oxen as he has. The match baving been ar- 
ranged, he goes to the father of the affianced bride, at whose 
house the wedding is to be celebrated, amidst the sounds of 
the flute and tambourine; a priest is usually present at the 
ceremony, but the majority of the wedded pairs are made 
one by civilcontract, which leaves them at liberty to dissolve 
it when they think proper. 

Lucretia.— Women, in their course of action, describe a 
smaller circle than men, but the perfection of a circle con- 
sists not in its dimensions, butinits correctness. There may 
be here and there a soaring woman who looks down with 
disdain upon the paltry affairs of ‘this dim speck called 
earth,” who despises order and regularity as indications of a 
grovelling spirit, but a sound mind judges directly contrary ; 
the larger the capacity, the wider is the space of duties it 
takes in. Proportion and propriety are among the best 
secrets of domestic wisdom, and there is no surer test of in- 
tegrity than a well-proportioned expenditure. 

E. F. K.—1, Establishment Olerks in the India Office are 
examined in handwriting, orthography, arithmetic (includ- 
ing vulgar and decimal fractions), English composition, 
precis, geography, History of England or India (at the 
option of the nominee), Latin, or one modern foreign 








language. also at the option of the nominee. Tp, 
porary clerks are examined in handwriting and or), 
graphy, arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal trae. 
tions), and English composition. Copying clerks 
mination is the same, with the addition of co 

e 


the office of the Civil Service Commission, 
at Great George Street, Westminster. 

C. G.—Glass was first made in Phoenicia, According to 
Pliny, some mariners having accidentally discovered the 
whilst burning nitre on the sea coast ; that art is said to hay, 
been ar into Britain by Benedict Biscop, in the yey 
675, when he obtained “ artificers " from Gaul to teach it to th. 
page. after they had glazed the windows of the chur} 
he had built at Weremouth. St. Jerome is the first who 
mentions the use of glass for that purpose, in the four) 
century, for though the ancients used it for wine bottig 
jugs, mirrors; &., théy employed lapis specularis, a trans. 


* parent stone. 


Marston.—To be able to judge of an institution fairly, y, 
should direct our efforts to separate the elements of which 
it consists, from the mis-application of which they are q. 

ble, and between these « wide distinction is to be drawn, 
‘or instance the drama, if properly used, is most w. 
doubtedly calculated to do good. Its true object, as Shale. 
speare has defined it, is 

To hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature; 
To show virtue her own feature; vice 

Her own image; and the very age and 

Body ef the time his own form and pressure. 

Marx.—There are few changes in sécial customs mor jp. 
teresting than those relating to the hours of repast. Ina 
old manuscript, treating ef Henry the Eighth's householi, 
dinner is ordered to be served at 10 a.m., and supper at4 
p.m. The Duke of Northumberland's household book shows 
that the dinner hour in the middle of the seventeenth ca. 
tury was eleven o'clock. A hundred years later we find th: 
members of the Royal Society Club dining at one o'clock, 
and the hour mere a ayag ? ceed altered to two, three, 
four, and five o'clock. is last hour continued in fore 
from 1818 to 1835, when it was ordered that dinner shoul 
be puton the table at six o'clock precisely, without waiting 
for further orders. 

D. A—The custom (says a physician) of not masticating 
the food completely is a very common cause of dyspepsia 
Before the stomach can act properly on food, mastication is 
necessary to break the cohesion of organic matter, in order 
to aid its solution in the st It extends the surface of 
the substance to be acted upon by the juices of the stomach, 
in the same manner as pulverization aids the action of 
chemical solvents upon common matter. There is als, 
probably, some influence of the saliva, which mastication 
mingles with the food, in aiding the solution of solid mat 
ters in the stomach, although this is undetermined. At al 
events, mastication, mechanically considered, assists diges- 
tion; and nothing is more likely to act as an injuriow 
irritant to the alimentary canal thau unmasticated food. 





Rosa, twenty-one, a Jewess, rather pretty, medium height 
domesticated, and fond of home. Handwriting pretty an! 
ladylike. 

Brssy, eighteen, tall and dark, good looking. Respov- 
dent must be steady and fond of home. An engineer pre 
ferred. 

Happy Jack, twenty-two, 5 ft. 8in., dark hair, blue eyes, 
black curly whiskers, good looking, and manly appearau:, 
Resp t must und d domestic affairs. 

Lizzie H., twenty-one (Bath), ;medium height, fair com- 
plexion, gray eyes, brown hair, good tempered, but 0 
money. A hanic not objected to. 

Vanvs, eighteen, large hazel eyes, brown hair, pretty 
mouth and teeth, very beautiful, but poor. Respondent 
must be dark and handsome, with not less than 200! 5 
year. 

ALBrs, twenty-six, a foreigner, tall, fair, and good look- 
ing, belonging to the Church of England,’ well educated 
very fond of home, and s tradesman. Respondent must be 
good looking, about the same age, aud have a little money 


Communications REcEIven: 

Tom is responded to by—‘ G. L. ©.,”" twenty-two, « bri- 
nette, dark brown hair and eyes, affectionate disposition 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

Harry Ross by—“S,” nineteen, medium height, auburt 
hair, dark blue eyes, fair, good looking, fond of home, do 
mesticated, and will have 200/. when twenty-one. 

Moss Rose by—‘John W. Burrows,” twenty-six, 5ft in 
in height, not good looking, and nothing but « seamai’ 
pay. 

E. A.M. by—“W. A. T.” 

Onara by—“ Bridg " fair 
bly connected. 

Fawr by—“ Ralph Talbot,” eighteen, gray eyes, brow? 
hair, and @ tradesman’s son. 
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